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Colleges: for What Purposes? 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 


Some Problems of Differentiating Liberal 
from Vocational Educations 


UCH, perhaps altogether 
Me much, has been spoken 
and written in general terms 

as to what higher education should 
accomplish for students and for the 
society in which they are expected to 
serve. But these books and articles 
contain deplorably little regarding the 
specific analyses and realistic evalua- 
tions of post-secondary education. 
Like the great religions, the endowed 
and publicly supported systems of 
American higher education have de- 
veloped largely on faiths, which are 
popular and philanthropic, as well as 
professional. Hence, it is natural that 
probably nine-tenths of all published 
papers on “the purposes of college 
education” are essentially aspirational. 
It is the purpose of the present 
paper to discuss some problems in- 
volved in a realistically functional 
analysis of the practicable objectives of 
American post-secondary or, in the 
widest use of the word, collegiate 
education. Such an analysis seems 
especially important at this juncture 
cause, in the estimation of the 
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writer, attendance :in the American 
college is destined to increase for 
many years, at a rate from three to 
four times as great as rates of popula- 
tion increase. Many influential edu- 
cational leaders hold inadequate and 
faulty theories regarding the diversity 
of social uses to be served by multi- 
plying varieties of higher education; 
and not a few of the proposals now 
being actively considered by educa- 
tional policy-makers toward improv- 
ing the procedures and the results of 
such education rest on untested and 
probably invalid assumptions. 

Of the million or more young men 
and women now attending America’s 
post-secondary or higher institutions 
of learning, what proportion have 
come or have been sent to prepare for 
the higher vocations? What propor- 
tion have come with some actual love 
of learning for its own sake? What 
proportion have been sent by parents 
who desire social prestige? And, 
what proportion have come to have a 
good time? How far does the con- 
fusion of purposes in educational 
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processes attend the attempts of col- 
lege authorities to coerce learners, 
whose conscious motivations are either 
vocational or social, to pursue courses 
and respond intellectually in fields 
of liberal, non-vocational education? 
After nearly a third of a century’s con- 
tact in various official and unofficial 
capacities with college students, the 
writer finds himself forced to accept cer- 
tain answers to the foregoing queries. 


Y EAR by year the more intelli- 


gent American parents, taxpay- 
ers, philanthropists, and publicists are 
thinking and writing of colleges as 
embracing all agencies of higher edu- 
cation, the vocational or professional, 
the semi-professional, and the general 
or liberal. Technically and officially 
the agencies of higher vocational edu- 
cation may still in a large measure be 
designated “schools” of medicine, of 
law, of journalism, and the like, but 
in popular understanding they be- 
come, in fact, colleges. Thus, our 
state normal schools” are rapidly 
being transformed into “teachers’ col- 
leges.” To intelligent laymen, an 
American university is simply an ag- 
gregation of colleges, one or two of 
which are liberal colleges, even when 
officially designated “departments of 
arts and sciences,” and the rest are 
vocational colleges. 

For a variety of reasons multiplying 
proportions of young Americans who 
wish ultimately to enter the higher vo- 
cations—higher in the sense of being 
more congenial to persons of superior 
talents, as well as more lucrative—are 
finding for themselves or through 
their guardians that it pays to use some 
measure of college education directly 
or indirectly to that end. 
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It is often forgotten that hardly 
more than two generations ago there 
existed no colleges of engineering or 
of agriculture, and only a few of 
teaching, while large proportions of 
entrants to the medical, legal, and 
theological professions received their 
training by apprenticeship rather than 
in professional schools. In spite of the 
fact that professional colleges of jour- 
nalism, social work, and varied forms 
of business have their functions as yet 
only imperfectly defined and their 
offerings but poorly organized, em- 
ployers when selecting novices gen- 
erally prefer those who have had even 
this meager preparation. 

A still more general condition must 
be recognized by those who wish to 
understand clearly why attendance at 
American colleges increases at a rate 
some three times greater than that of 
the population. Employers who have 
no reason to expect that any institution 
of learning can give specific technical 
preparation for the work which they 
wish done have nevertheless tended 
in recent years to place considerable 
premiums on the “college-trained” 
man or woman. Department stores 
and other large mercantile firms, as 
well as the corporations operating 
extensive lines of transport, mining, 
manufacturing, or building, seem in 
recent years to have entered into almost 
acute competition for the graduates of 
our colleges and departments of gen- 
eral education; and this is true in spite 
of the difficulties they encounter in 
adapting these sophomoric youngsters 
to the routine of their work. 

Why is it that there is a prefer- 
ence for the “college trained”? It is 
easy to rationalize here, by saying that 
the college has trained the man “to 
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think,” “to have a mastery of funda- 
mental principles,” “to know how to 
get along with others,” “to have some 
grasp of scientific method.” Edu- 
cators appreciate how highly selective 
of certain qualities of native ability 
are all the processes by which the stu- 
dents are retained or discarded all 
through the school system. From the 
time of the first grade to graduation 
from college there is a constant sift- 
ing, so that to believe that college 
courses and college life are the decid- 
ing factors in the production of the 
college trained seems to savor heavily 
of the mythical and factitious. 


F RAPIDLY mounting popular 

demands in America for a college 
education are derived from the ob- 
scurely perceived and often conflicting 
factors just suggested, what should 
educational policy-makers, as well as 
advisers of youth, seek to learn about 
the means and conditions of these 
systems of instruction as they may yet 
be developed? At the outset all such 
leaders might well subject themselves 
to self-education in pedagogical open- 
mindedness. Can they convince them- 
selves that probably large proportions 
of the opinions held and practices fol- 
lowed in higher education still rest 
excessively on traditional foundations? 
They may see that large proportions 
of writers and speakers on the pur- 
poses and procedures of higher educa- 
tion are scientific men; but these have 
not as yet systematically applied the 
techniques of science to the determina- 
tion of students’ needs or to the values 
of many college offerings. 

Out of the general questioning at- 
titudes thus engendered some par- 
ticular skepticisms might develop, as 
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they have attained to serious develop- 
ment in the mind of the writer. For 
example: Is there any real justifica- 
tion for the fairly general prescription 
of a considerable range of seemingly 
liberal studies during the first and 
second undergraduate years for stu- 
dents who, probably, will specialize 
later in professional vocational courses 
or who will enter vocations which they 
must learn in the field after college 
years? Do not all attempts to make 
the same courses serve the ends of 
both liberal and preprofessional edu- 
cations largely defeat the purposes of 
both? These attempts, it seems clear, 
are largely forced by the subject- 
matter departmental organization of 
undergraduate offerings; and the 
problems thus arising seem likely to 
become even more acute as the junior- 
college movement spreads. 

Resolute and realistic study of the 
problems just suggested should enable 
leaders to separate the wheat, of which 
there is much, from the chaff in the 
innumerable generalized discussions of 
college education now appearing in 
books, journals, and even newspa- 
pers. When, for example, Dr. W. I. 
Nichols appeals to modern parents to 
be less abjectly submissive to “the con- 
vention of going to college,’ he is, 
obviously, not thinking at all of col- 
leges of medicine, engineering, teacher 
training, agriculture, or business ad- 
ministration. The first sentence of his 
article, “Our passion for well-rounded 
education is such that we are in danger 
of manufacturing a nation of billiard 
balls,” is obviously a statement com- 
pletely inapplicable to the product of 


the vocational colleges referred to. 

1 Nichols, W. I. “Convention of Going to Col- 
lege,” Atlantic Monthly, CXLIV (October, 1929), pp. 
447-56. 
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Elsewhere in this article Dr. Nich- 
ols says: “With the best intentions in 
the world parents coerce their sons 
into college just as they coerce them 
into the dentist’s office.” That state- 
ment is largely true of parents, if it 
refers to the liberal college only, and 
for the good reason that, as previously 
intimated, the great majority of par- 
ents are not capable of differentiating 
between the non-vocational and the 
vocational functions of higher institu- 
tions of learning—an incapacity which 
is characteristic of the great majority 
of liberal-college educators as well. 
What most of these “coercing” par- 
ents eagerly seek on behalf of their 
children are the seemingly great ad- 
vantages accruing to men and women 
who enter the professions or attain the 
higher reaches of business or other 
work calling for brains, for all of 
which, as far as they can see, “a col- 
lege education” is an increasingly de- 
sirable if not necessary prerequisite. 

President Lowell would seem to be 
on much sounder ground when he 
says: “For many, perhaps for most, 
young Americans professional training 
had better begin at the close of second- 
ary instruction.” It is increasingly 
evident that American professional 
colleges must discontinue prescribing 
two or more years of general colle- 
giate studies or professional studies for 
admission to realistically professional 
courses; and departments of chemis- 
try, English, economics, mathematics, 
or the other subject-matter depart- 
ments must also discontinue making 
their untested allegations that in some 
magical respects courses in these sub- 
jects will contribute importantly to- 


* Lowell, A. Lawrence. “Self-Education in Har- 


vard College,” Journat oF Hicuer Epucation, I 
(February, 1930), p. 65. 
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ward the future success of the young 
Americans who are striving toward 
leadership in vocations. As soon as 
these changes occur we shall be able 
to reassure Dr. Nichols as to the pro- 
duction of intellectual billiard balls by 
American colleges. 


F COURSE, no well-informed 

educator will deny to each type 
of professional school the right, as it 
must accept the obligation, to restrict 
its admissions to persons of optimum 
qualifications for the vocation in ques- 
tion. But educational efficiency de- 
mands that they shall have done their 
best to discover what these needs are, 
instead of borrowing their conceptions 
of them from tradition or from aspira- 
tional and generalized utopian wishes 
of employers, intellectuals, or others 
in no position to give realistic analy- 
sis or to apply tests to their faith- 
supported contentions. 

Academic school men _ have, of 
course, for centuries resisted the en- 
croachments of the vocational pres- 
sures of life upon the times and 
places of cultural education. Always 
the world of work seemed incessantly 
to lure from the cloisters of academy 
and historic college the mentally 
alert, the ambitious, the forceful. We 
are sometimes told that all earlier in- 
stitutions of higher learning were in 
fact vocational. That is less than a 
half-truth. Even throughout the first 
fifty years of the nineteenth century in 
America, schools of medicine, law, 
theology, and teacher preparation 
were not training schools in the sense 
which has now become fairly general 
for the term, “professional colleges,” 
and still less was it true of the 
schools of applied science, which were 
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supposed to pave the way for engineer- 
ing apprenticeship. Only rarely was 
it conceived that a professional school 
could achieve ‘its ends unless its offer- 
ings followed or preceded a prolonged 
apprenticeship under practical masters 
out in the world of work. 

Under these conditions the so-called 
professional studies frequently, if not 
commonly, tended to be highly aca- 
demic in character. Theory rather 
than practice was taught, and the 

uating novices were accordingly 
condemned as being “book” farm- 
ers, teachers, engineers, or physicians. 
Even yet we have colleges of engi- 
neering which are much more schools 
of applied science than training col- 
leges for specific forms of engineering 
practice; even yet professional schools 
which have been founded to adminis- 
ter direct vocational training—engi- 
neering, teacher training, dentistry, 
law, theology—tend periodically, like 
prodigal sons, to hark back to academic 
folds. Thus it has been said: 


The common opinion expressed by pro- 
fessional educators, psychologists, practicing 
engineers, and industrialists that a broad 
training in fundamentals is of more value 
than attempts at specificity . .. was a 
heartening indication that a grave danger 
that once beset engineering education has 
been passed.° 


What a mouth-filling and impressive 
phrase is that “broad training in fun- 
damentals”! But will any college 
professor or committee of college pro- 
fessors, and still more practicing engi- 
neers or industrialists, undertake to 
give it realistic and functional inter- 
pretation? It is easy enough to allege 


* Quoted in the Journat or HicuHer Epucarion, 
February, 1930, p. 97, from Mechanical Engineering 
for September, 1930. 
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that the phrase means, for prospec- 
tive engineers, more mathematics, or 
better English, or “abilities to deo 
sound thinking,” or “resourcefulness 
in meeting new situations as they 
arise,” or other aims expressed as 
aspirational academic generalizations. 
But in a concrete psychological sense, 
do such expressions mean anything? 

Is there, for example, any evidence 
that of two engineers, both of equal 
native endowments, the one who has 
had what would by some be called an 
intensive, practical, engineering train- 
ing, and by others a narrow training 
will be any whit inferior at the age of 
forty to the other who at collegiate 
levels has had much so-called “broad 
training in fundamentals”? 

No keen observer of the dynamic 
fluidity of American economic pro- 
ductive life can doubt, of course, that 
as workers advance beyond the novi- 
tiate stages of their vocations, they 
will encounter many problems for 
which their earlier schooling or ap- 
prenticeship gave them no tangible 
preparation. Perhaps that is espe- 
cially true of those gifted enough to 
earn many promotions and eventually 
to deserve places of conspicuous lead- 
ership. Naturally such men regret this 
lack. Such promotions may create a 
need for after-dinner speaking, reading 
of Spanish, or comprehension of the 
psychology of industrial relations for 
which their college training has not 
prepared them. Under the spell of 
the new appreciations thus devel- 
oped, business executives, policy-mak- 
ers, educators, and tradition-disturbing 
board members tend to exalt the 
imagined magic of “broad training in 
the fundamentals” hardly less than do 
the physicists, chemists, economists, 
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mathematicians, historians, and other 
more or Jess academic specialists who 
compose such large proportions of the 
faculties of our teacher-training, engi- 
neering, and other vocational colleges. 


IMITATIONS of space preclude 
further analysis of many prob- 
lems growing out of the interrelations 
of liberal and vocational educations 
at the collegiate level. The follow- 
ing condensed statements summarize 
a variety of hypotheses or tentative 
assumptions which the writer believes 
should have critical examination at 
the present time: : 


1. From the standpoint of laymen gener- 
ally, the various kinds of post-secondary 
education given in our higher institu- 
tions are all college education. To 
neither patrons nor students are techni- 
cal distinctions between the liberal col- 
lege and professional school significant. 
All professional schools are colleges 
in popular estimation and, increasingly, 
they are being officially so designated. 

2. The objectives of the higher vocational 
educations for the older vocations are 
now fairly well defined, but much 
uncertainty still prevails as to the opti- 
mum objectives of systems of instruction 
and training for the still formative pro- 
fessions of agricultural and_ business 
leadership, journalism, and social work. 
The objectives of professional training 
for elementary-school teaching were 
fairly well defined a few years ago, but 
confusion is again prevailing as the 
older normal schools are being trans- 
formed into teachers’ colleges. The 
actual objectives of training for second- 
ary-school teaching have never yet been 
adequately validated in America. 

Where professional colleges are able, by 

virtue of the popularity of the profes- 

sions for which they prepare, to raise 
their standards of admission above 
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secondary-school graduation, two tend- 
encies have become marked in recent 
years: to prescribe one or more years of 
general college courses as prerequisite to 
admission to professional studies; and in 
some measure to suggest strongly, if 
not to prescribe, for these earlier years 
several preprofessional courses. The 
ends in view are doubtless good, but the 
procedures now usually followed are 
bad for the interests of good liberal 
education, it is contended. 

Professional colleges preparing for such 
evolving vocations as medicine, the sev- 
eral branches of engineering, and the 
many divisions of teaching are under 
obligation to advance their standards 
both of admission and graduation as far 
as circumstances permit. But it is here 
contended that to do so through exten- 
sion of requirements in subjects designed 
primarily to serve the objectives of 
liberal education is fundamentally un- 
sound as educational policy, and affects 
disastrously the purposes of both colleges 
of liberal and professional education. 
Especially deplorable for the best pur- 
poses of both higher liberal and higher 
vocational education is the multiplica- 
tion in recent years, conspicuously in the 
first two college years, of preprofes- 
sional or other allegedly prevocational 
courses. “These are hopefully believed 
to contribute toward the ends of both 
liberal and practical education, but they 
are probably good neither as_ flesh, 
fowl, nor even good red herring. ‘This 
process of merging unlike objectives 
promises to be again repeated in our 
multiplying junior colleges. 


. The essential values of liberal education 


are to be realized through inducements, 
motivations, and controls of processes of 
learning which are basically different 
from those appropriate to optimum re- 
alizations of the values of particular pro- 
fessional or preprofessional educations. 
As the professions become more exact- 
ing in their standards and the ranges of 
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means to liberal educations which shall 
be really functional for our age and 
conditions increase, the policy of mak- 
ing the liberal college, or the first two 
years of the liberal college, in any 
degree a “feeder,” a preparatory 
agency to professional colleges is des- 
tined to confuse and corrupt the inter- 
ests of both liberal and _ vocational 
education. A situation resembling this 
in some respects occurred long ago 
when the practice of making high 
schools and academies feeders and pre- 
paratory schools to the colleges tended 
constantly to confuse and nullify the 
valid purposes of secondary-school edu- 
cation in a democracy. 

Contrary to the vague and aspirational 
assumptions involved in the educational 
philosophy affecting the administration 
of American higher education in recent 
decades, these two types of functions of 
American higher education—the voca- 
tional and the liberal—are not nor- 
mally complementary and should not 
even be regarded as normally supple- 
mentary. ‘They are, rather, opposed to 
such a degree that efforts to interrelate 
or correlate them systematically will 
result only in confusion and _ partial 
paralysis of educative procedures. 


.In terms of social values or eudemic 


welfare, the outcomes of effective lib- 
eral education are no less important to 
society than are the outcomes of effec- 
tive vocational education for the profes- 
sions and other higher vocations. 

It is probably true that young men and 
women able to give two, four, or more 
years to the full-time pursuit of collegi- 
ate liberal educations are not nearly so 
numerous as those between eighteen 
and twenty-five years of age who are 
able to devote their energies to the pur- 
suit of vocational education, including 
the professions and many forms of busi- 
ness leadership. 

It is probably true that a variety of 
conditions, not all tangible as yet, but 
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often including some hereditary, some 
family cultural, and some economic 
security factors, must conjoin in pro- 
ducing the capacities and incentives for 
two, four, or more years of whole- 
hearted pursuit of the objectives of 
liberal—conceived as strictly non-voca- 
tional—education. 
12. Is it not true that for our day there 
exist scores of directions along which 
men and women may become highly 
cultured in ways and to degrees that 
befit the democratic citizens of com- 
monwealths in which there is no leisure 
class, though all possess much leisure? 
Very likely, yes. 
Under present-day conditions of civili- 
zation, are there any important char- 
acteristics which should be expected 
uniformly of persons supposedly pos- 
sessed of two or four years of so-called 
liberal or “arts-and-sciences” educa- 
tion? The writer thinks not. 
Is it not true that the civic objectives of 
higher liberal education are so unlike 
the higher cultural objectives that spe- 
cifically different courses should be pro- 
vided to serve each? Probably, yes. 
Finally, is it not true that departmen- 
tal organization of undergraduate col- 
leges into subject-matter fields—Latin, 
Greek, history, French, or other mod- 
ern languages, mathematcis, English, 
physical sciences, biology, and the like— 
tends generally to exalt unduly schol- 
arship in these fields as an end in itself? 
And does not such departmental organ- 
ization at the same time obscure as well 
as minimize the actual functional sig- 
nificance of particular courses as means 
either to postulated types of general 
education or to dynamic competency in 
any one professional vocation? 
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It is suggested that a large propor- 
tion of recent experiments looking to 
the vitalizing of liberal-college educa- 
tion gives substantial degrees of appli- 
cation to the principles implied in the 
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foregoing pages. For example: The 
offerings are fully divorced from any 
preprofessional connections; they are 
designed to attract students, not to be 
prescriptions; they appeal to interests 
in attainment of wide and lofty powers 
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of appreciation rather than in powers 
of performance; and they come to the 
student through an organization which 
is dominated by principles differing 
from those which guide the choice of 
the departmental courses. [Vol. I, No. 7] 
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The Liberal-Arts College 


By FLOYD W. REEVES 


The Fate of the Independent Arts College if the Cleavage between the 
Freshman-Sophomore Years and Junior-Senior Y ears Persists 


MONG tthe factors affecting 
the liberal-arts college is the 
rapid extension of secondary- 

school facilities and the increases in 
enrollment which have occurred since 
1900. In fact, there is considerable 
evidence to show that the saturation 
point has not yet been reached in the 
enrollment either of the high school 
or of the college. Certainly, the en- 
rollment is not likely to be reduced, 
since the economic situation which is 
primarily responsible for increased en- 
rollment has undoubtedly come to 
stay. As machine production increases, 
we probably may look forward to a 
continued expansion in the numbers 
of students attending the high school 
and college until that point has been 
reached. 

The junior college, of which there 
are now more than four hundred, has 
developed since 1890. More than 
go per cent of the junior colleges 
have been established during the past 
eighteen years, and approximately 
one-half of the total number have 
been established during the past six 
years. The junior college stands at 
the beginning of its career. The scope 
of the work which will finally be in- 
cluded in this unit of the educational 
system is not yet clear. However, it 
appears probable that the junior col- 
lege of the future, in many cases, will 
include a program of three or four 


years’ duration instead of a two-year 
program such as is now found in most 
of these institutions. A number of 
junior colleges have already organ- 
ized upon a three-year or a four-year 
basis, including in their curriculums 
work of the type usually offered in 
the last two or three years of .high 
school and the first two years of col- 
lege. Junior colleges of this type are 
similar to the four-year college of a 
few generations ago, with reference 
both to difficulty of subject-matter in 
the curriculums and to maturity of 
students. Whatever the ultimate 
scope of the junior-college movement 
is to be, the development of this type 
of institution has reached a point 
where many four-year institutions are 
recognizing its existence and modify- 
ing their curriculums accordingly. 
The development of junior colleges 
represents one phase only of the 
reorganization which has taken place 
in the educational system. Even 
more significant than the junior- 
college movement are the many 
changes which have occurred in the 
curriculums of four-year colleges of 
liberal arts. Following 1850 the cur- 
riculum of the liberal-arts college 
moved step by step from the complete 
prescription of a restricted secondary 
school to an elective program that 
assumes sufficient maturity upon the 
part of the student to select wisely the 
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fields in which he wishes to study. 
Out of the free elective system has 
developed a system of majors and 
minors, or of fields of concentration, 
which require the student to specialize 
in the upper years of his four-year 
program. The plan of specialization 
in the junior and senior years is now 
almost universal in four-year colleges 
of liberal arts. The predominant 
motive in the selection of a major field 
of interest is that of occupational 
preparation. 

The major system is not the only 
evidence that we have of the reorgani- 
zation which is taking place in the 
liberal-arts college. Arts colleges 
within universities have arranged to 
give combined liberal-arts and profes- 
sional curriculums, with the first three 
years only devoted to the liberal arts. 
Many independent liberal-arts col- 
leges now give baccalaureate degrees 
to students who spend the later por- 
tions of the four-year period in 
professional or technical schools else- 
where. More than one-half of the 
independent four-year colleges of lib- 
eral arts offer preprofessional curricu- 
lums, such as business administration, 
engineering, and home economics. At 
institutions where professional curricu- 
lums are not advertised, professional 
courses are frequently offered in de- 
partments bearing liberal-arts titles. 

During recent years there has been 
a tendency to differentiate the fresh- 
man and sophomore years from the 
junior and senior years in matters of 
curriculum and method. Koos, in his 
comprehensive study of the junior col- 
lege, traced the movement of the 
forces for reorganization as they are 
manifested in a number of the larger 
universities of the country. Specific 
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reference was made to a line of cleay- 
age which was noted between the 
sophomore and junior years in four- 
year institutions. Important charac- 
teristics of this movement mentioned 
by Koos were, first, the name given 
the unit, such as the “lower division,” 
the “junior college,” or the “junior 
division”; second, separate adminis- 
trative and advisory officers for the 
first two years of the four-year pro- 
gram; third, separate statements of 
the aim and purpose of the lower 
division; fourth, a different method 
of administering the curriculum; fifth, 
continuity of the work of the first two 
years of college with that of the high 
school; and sixth, a point set for the 
beginning of specialization. 


ITH these characteristics in 

mind the writer analyzed the 
most recent catalogues of one hun- 
dred institutions and compared state- 
ments appearing in these catalogues 
with those of the same institutions for 
the school year 1921-22, in order that 
the later growth of the movement 
toward reorganization might be noted. 
This analysis shows, for the last seven 
years, a marked tendency for institu- 
tions to separate more completely the 
work of the freshman and sophomore 
years from that of the junior and 
senior years. This line of cleavage, as 
evidenced by one or more of the char- 
acteristics just mentioned, now oper- 
ates in §5 per cent of the independent 
colleges, in 80 per cent of the endowed 
universities, and in go per cent of the 
state universities. The characteristics 
mentioned concerning which changes 
are in evidence most frequently are 
two: the tendency to denominate the 
freshman and sophomore years with a 
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specific designation such as “junior 
college” or “lower division,” and the 
tendency to concentrate majors and 
minors in the upper years of college. 

From the foregoing analysis it 
appears that the present tendency of 
college organization is to complete 
the work of general cultural training 
at the end of the sophomore year, and 
to begin specialization at that place. 
The first two years of the arts college 
usually have certain definite prescrip- 
tions in the curriculum. The distribu- 
tion requirements of the lower division 
of the four-year college are designed 
to make certain that each student 
comes in touch with those subjects 
which in the eyes of college authorities 
are essential to a liberal education. 
During these years the student is 
expected to work off entrance re- 
quirements, to make the adjustment 
between high school and college, and 
to complete his general education. In 
the upper division of the four-year 
college an effort is being made to 
organize an individual curriculum for 
each student, through what is called 
a “concentration requirement.” This 
concentration requirement represents 
a type of specialization which charac- 
terizes the graduate school. The close 
relationship between the senior college 
and the graduate school in universities 
which offer graduate work is indicated 
by the large number of combined 
courses in which students in the third 
and fourth years of the undergraduate 
college are permitted to take work 
with graduate students. 

The tendency of the four-year col- 
lege to break into two divisions is 
shown also by the large migration of 
students from independent colleges of 
liberal arts to the professional schools 
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of the universities at the end of the 
sophomore year. For more than one- 
half of the students in independent 
four-year colleges, for from 70 to 90 
per cent of the students in universities, 
and for almost all of the students in 
independent junior colleges, general 
education ends at the completion of 
the sophomore year. Enrollment fig- 
ures of independent liberal-arts col- 
leges show a large student mortality 
before the beginning of the junior 
year. In the case of many colleges, 
the migration of students to the uni- 
versities at the end of the sophomore 
year has been so large that it has 
resulted in the four-year college be- 
coming a two-year institution for a 
majority of the students enrolled. 


N VIEW of the reorganization 

which is taking place in the Ameri- 
can educational system, the question 
has arisen as to the future of the 
liberal-arts college. Some leaders in 
education have predicted its disap- 
pearance as a unit in our educational 
system. As long ago as 1902 Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia University 
pointed out that at least two years of 
the work which had once been done 
by the college was being done by the 
preparatory school. He expressed 
the opinion that the increase in the age 
for the admission of students to col- 
lege, together with the demands of 
the professional schools, would result 
in the college ceasing to exist as a 
separate entity, unless it stopped 
demanding the full four years. Presi- 
dent Butler emphasized the fact that 
the liberal-arts college, English in 
origin, is now the most distinctly 
American feature of our educational 
system. In order to save the college 
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he proposed to cut down the course 
to two or, at the most, three years. 

In 1903, President Jordan of Stan- 
ford University, writing of the inde- 
pendent liberal-arts college, said that 
every successful college points toward 
the university and as far as possible 
strives to become such. He likened 
the college to a small university; 
“antiquated, belated, arrested, starved 
as the case may be; but with uni- 
versity aspirations to be realized in 
such degree as it can.” He stated 
that as time goes on the college will 
disappear in effect, if not in name, and 
that the best colleges will become uni- 
versities while the others will return 
to their place as academies. 

A quarter of a century has passed 
since Presidents Butler and Jordan 
made their prophetic references to the 
future of the liberal-arts college. Dur- 
ing this period of time the enrollments 
of institutions of higher learning have 
increased almost threefold. An analy- 
sis of enrollment data shows that the 
rates of enrollment increases have 
been most rapid in junior colleges and 
in institutions which permit the begin- 
ing of professional work not later 
than the end of the sophomore year. 
Marked increases have occurred, how- 
ever, in the enrollments in independ- 
ent liberal-arts colleges and in the 
enrollments of liberal-arts students in 
the universities. The increases in the 
numbers of students enrolled in lib- 
eral-arts departments of colleges and 
universities need to be interpreted in 
the light of a study of the academic 
advancement of these students and the 
curriculums for which they enroll. 
Not more than one-third of the stu- 
dents in independent liberal-arts col- 
leges, and a much smaller number, 
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relatively, of the students in the arts 
colleges of universities, are enrolled in 
the junior and senior years. Most up- 
per-division students in arts colleges 
are carrying vocational curriculums. 
Within the larger universities, the 
reorganization of the curriculums 
which is under way has already gone 
far enough to make the probable, 
ultimate result clear. Two universi- 
ties, Johns Hopkins and Stanford, 
have abolished, or are in the process 
of abolishing, the work of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. These 
institutions receive, or plan soon to 
receive, students for graduate and pro- 
fessional work from junior colleges 
or after the completion of two years 
of study in four-year institutions. In 
most of the great universities of 
America the work of the junior and 
senior years is now almost entirely 
vocational in its nature. Even those 
students who are pursuing liberal-arts 
curriculums are doing so largely for 
vocational purposes. Some are com- 
bining their liberal-arts curriculum 
with a professional curriculum. Oth- 
ers are utilizing the arts curriculum 
itself as a vocational curriculum, as 
they prepare for teaching or for 
research positions. More than one- 
half of the senior-college students in 
the colleges of liberal arts in the 
universities are preparing to become 
high-school teachers. Of the re- 
mainder, many are taking liberal-arts 
work as preparation for more ad- 
vanced study leading to graduate 
degrees in the fields of arts, literature, 
or science. 
have received the most advanced 
degrees from our universities show 
that approximately 75 per cent be- 
come college teachers and that the 
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remainder, with very few exceptions, 
engage in research work in the field 
in which they have taken their gradu- 
ate training. Thus the liberal-arts 
work at the senior-college and grad- 
uate levels also becomes vocational 
since it is a preparation for teaching 
and research. 

Some will object to the classifica- 
tion of liberal-arts subjects as voca- 
tional subjects for those in training for 
teaching and research positions. 


tural and vocational subjects, most 
subjects possessing some cultural value 
and all subjects having some potential 
vocational value. For purposes of this 
discussion I am classifying those sub- 
jects as vocational or professional 
which are taken primarily to prepare 
the individual to follow a specific 
vocation or calling. With few excep- 
tions, graduate and senior-college stu- 
dents today select their subjects as 
direct preparation for the vocations in 
which they expect to engage. 

The prevailing tendency of univer- 
sities to require liberal-arts students to 
specialize in their junior and senior 
years has already progressed to a 
point where the work of these years 
differs little from that of the earlier 
years of graduate work. It appears 
probable that the university of the 
future will consist of a graduate school 
or schools and a group of professional 
schools with curriculums built upon 
the liberal training of the high school 
and junior college. If the senior- 
college division of the college of 
liberal arts should be retained as a 
separate entity in some of the uni- 
versities, students of this division will 
be given large freedom from course 
requirements and an opportunity for 


It is 
dificult to draw a line between cul- © 
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individual work of the type now pro- 
vided in graduate schools. In many 
universities, however, it appears prob- 
able that the senior college and the 
graduate school will merge, and that 
the new graduate school of arts and 
science will be recognized as a profes- 
sional school for the training of teach- 
ers and research workers just as truly 
as other divisions of the university are 
now recognized as professional schools 
for the training of those entering cer- 
tain other vocations. 

In the reorganized university the 
junior college may or may not be 
retained as a part of the organization. 
If it is retained, it is likely to be 
continued for much the same purpose 
that university high schools have been 
retained: as a part of the laboratory 
school for the training of teachers. 
Such a proposal has already been 
made at one of the larger universities. 


OT only are the junior college 

and the reorganized university 
affecting the independent liberal-arts 
college, but the teachers’ college also 
is having its effect. Within very 
recent years normal schools have be- 
come teachers’ colleges and have gone 
into the business of training high- 
school teachers, a function originally 
performed almost exclusively by lib- 
eral-arts colleges. Later, when junior 
colleges have become more maturely 
developed, many of the teachers’ col- 
leges may become three-year institu- 
tions with programs based upon a 
foundation of junior-college work. In 
view of the oversupply of college 
graduates now desiring to enter the 
teaching profession as_ high-school 
teachers, it appears certain that a num- 
ber of states will soon follow the 
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example of California in requiring of 
high-school teachers at least one year 
of training in addition to that of a 
four-year college course. The pro- 
gram of the teachers’ college will be 
modified to meet this demand. 
Because of the rise of the independ- 
ent junior college and the teachers’ 
college, the future of the independent 
four-year liberal-arts college is not as 
clear as the future of the liberal-arts 
college in the university. To fit into 
the reorganized American system of 
higher education, the independent 
college of the future must inevitably 
became a different type of institution 
from most of the four-year liberal- 
arts colleges as they exist today. What 
will happen to a particular college will 
depend to a considerable extent upon 
a number of factors such as the con- 
tinued development of state-supported 
junior colleges and teacher-training 
institutions, the success of the college 
in securing adequate financial support, 
and the foresight of the administra- 
tion in analyzing the changing educa- 
tional situation and in modifying the 
program of the institution to meet the 
changed conditions which will arise. 
Our educational system is approach- 
ing in organization the European 
school system; there all general edu- 
cation is relegated to the secondary 
school, the university devoting itself 
exclusively to professional training, 
part of which is advanced work in the 
fields of arts, literature, and science. 
In a reorganized program of the type 
mentioned, one may well ask what 
will be the place and purpose of 
the independent liberal-arts college. 
What will happen to the privately 
supported colleges of liberal arts, 
more than seven hundred in number, 
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which now exist? Two-thirds of the 
students of these institutions are in 
the junior-college division; more 
than one-half of those in the senior- 
college are preparing to become high- 
school teachers. In many states the 
rise of the junior college and the 
transformation of normal schools into 
teachers’ colleges have already made 
serious inroads upon the enrollments 
of the independent colleges. 


NE may well raise the ques- 
tion, Can the independent col- 

lege survive in a system of publicly 
supported junior colleges, teachers’ 
colleges, and universities, with the 
universities offering professional cur- 
riculums beginning at the end of the 
sophomore year? In so far as inde- 
pendent colleges with small financial 
resources are concerned, the answer 
is clear. Such institutions cannot sur- 
vive. Recently I discovered within 
three adjoining states the remains 
of forty such institutions which lie 
buried in the cemetery of independent 
liberal-arts colleges. Probably as 
many as one-fourth of the indepen- 
dent liberal-arts colleges, and possibly 
as many as one-half of those which 
now exist, may be compelled to close 
their doors within a period of twenty 
or thirty years. These institutions will 
not be closed because independent col- 
leges of liberal arts can no longer ren- 
der a service in the reorganized system 
of education, but because of increased 
competition and a lack of adequate 
financial resources. Such institutions 


can continue to render a valuable serv- 
ice if they are adequately financed and 
well administered. The future is not 
gloomy but bright for the independ- 
ent college of liberal arts which has 
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adequate financial resources to make 
possible a sound educational program, 
which has an administration with an 
understanding of the changes occur- 
ring in the organization of the ed- 
ucational system and also with the 
foresight to provide a program to fit 
into the reorganized system. 

In many states there are rural com- 
munities, villages, and small cities in 
which the tax base is too small and the 
students of junior-college age too lim- 
ited in number to make advisable the 
establishment of a local, tax-supported 
junior college. In such communities 
there will be need for privately sup- 
ported junior colleges offering a pro- 
gram two years in length, built upon 
the program of the senior high school. 
Many four-year colleges which have 
funds inadequate to maintain them- 
selves as standard four-year institu- 
tions may well become two-year junior 
colleges organized to serve the needs 
of relatively local constituencies. Last 
year I made an analysis of two hun- 
dred fifty privately supported junior 
colleges which shows that a little 
over 10 per cent of these institutions 
were formerly four-year colleges of 
liberal arts. 

In forecasting the future of the 
independent liberal-arts college, the 
teacher-training functions which these 
institutions perform must not be for- 
gotten, because more than 60 per cent 
of the graduates of independent lib- 
eral-arts colleges now enter the teach- 
ing profession as high-school teachers. 
When the time arrives that many 
states will require high-school teachers 
to have training at least equivalent to 
the degree, Master of Arts, the four- 
year college of liberal arts will need 
to add a year to its program if it 
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wishes to perform one of the major 
functions which it is now performing. 
Thus we may expect to find a number 
of the privately supported colleges of 
liberal arts becoming five-year institu- 
tions, awarding the Master of Arts as 
well as the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

It appears probable that liberal-arts 
colleges which add a fifth year for the 
training of high-school teachers will 
add also a fifth year of training for 
those who do not expect to enter the 
teaching profession, but who do expect 
to continue with further graduate 
work in the university. Only those 
institutions with relatively large 
financial resources, located in com- 
munities without adequate junior-col- 
lege facilities, are likely to organize 
on the basis of a five-year program. 
The addition of a year of graduate 
work may be accompanied, also, by the 
elimination of work at the junior-col- 
lege level. This might be expected 
where the program of tax-supported 
secondary schools have been extended 
to include the courses designated as 
junior-college work. 


N THIS reorganized program will 

_there be any place for the four-year 
college of liberal arts? I see no reason 
to prevent the continuation of a lim- 
ited number of institutions of this 
type. In fact, I think there is some 
reason to believe that a number of 
them will continue more or less per- 
manently. To meet in an adequate 
manner the diverse needs of the youth 
of America, a variety of types of insti- 
tutions will be necessary. Certainly, 
in many instances the strong traditions 
back of certain of the four-year col- 
leges will make it both possible and 
advisable for them to continue at least 
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for a period of many years their pres- 
ent form of organization. Such insti- 
tutions, however, will probably not 
be large in number, nor will they 
be typical of the future program of 
higher education. Their numbers will 
be limited to a small group of institu- 
tions which have adequate financial 
resources with which to maintain an 
excellent educational program. The 
constituency of these institutions will 
be made up of those young people who 
desire a cultural training which does 
not lead to any profession and those 
who are willing to wait to begin their 
professional training until they have 
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completed a four-year college course. 

I see no reason to be pessimistic of 
the future of the independent college 
of liberal arts unless such an institu- 
tion is inadequately financed. If it is 
inadequately financed, and can find no 
way to increase its resources, then it 
is doomed; if, however, its financial 
resources are adequate, and if it is 
willing to adjust its program to meet 
changing conditions and needs, then 
its future as an institution is bright, 
irrespective of the development of 
junior colleges and teachers’ colleges, 
and irrespective of the reorganization 
of the university. [Vol. I, No. 7] 
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The Future of the Arts College 


By HOMER P. RAINEY 


The Liberal-Arts College, in the Opinion of the Writer, Has Been, and Will 


Continue to Be, Vitally Concerned with Three Functions 


N THE educational circles of 
| America, great concern is being 

expressed for the future of the 
traditional four-year college of liberal 
arts. This institution, which has been 
the backbone of higher education in 
the United States for three centu- 
ries, the critics now tell us is a sick 
institution—sick unto death. Strong 
factors are at work in the field of 
higher education which are bringing 
into being a new type of educational 
organization for the future. Two of 
these factors which are fatal to the 
future of the liberal-arts college are: 
the making of the American univer- 
sity strictly a technical and profes- 
sional institution, and the rise of the 
junior college whose major objectives 
are the completion of general educa- 
tion and the providing of professional 
training for the university. Thus the 
traditional liberal-arts college is 
caught between the upper and the 
nether millstones. 

Elsewhere in this issue Mr. Reeves, 
of the University of Chicago, gives 
his prediction for the future organiza- 
tion of American higher education. 
The plan outlined by Mr. Reeves con- 
cludes that the liberal-arts program 
offered by the traditional liberal-arts 
colleges will no longer be typical of 
American higher education and that 
professionalization and specialization 
will be its key, that there will be more 
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technical and professional training and 
less strictly cultural and liberal train- 
ing. In opposition to this view may be 
presented two facts vitally affecting 
the future of higher education. 

First, our system of secondary and 
higher education is not fully devel- 
oped. For the United States as a 
whole we have enrolled in the sec- 
ondary schools only approximately 53 
per cent of the high-school popula- 
tion. The increase has been rapid 
since 1910. In that year the percent- 
age was only 12.66; in 1915 it was 
17.76; and in 1920 it was 28.43. One 
state has now enrolled approximately 
75 per cent of the secondary-school 
population; many of the states have 
less than 40 per cent. There is con- 
siderable expansion yet to be made 
in the field of secondary education. 
Where this expansion will reach its 
maximum no one can predict. The 
program of higher education is still 
more undeveloped. Ten per cent of 
the population beyond high-school 
age are enrolled in higher institutions, 
and that percentage has been increas- 
ing rapidly in recent years and is still 
increasing. The percentage was 3.68 
in 1910, 6.32 in 1920, and 10.41 in 
1926, and no one can predict where 
it will reach its maximum. 

Second, the question arises, In 
what types of education will this ex- 
pansion occur? A second question, In 
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what fields can it occur? now enters 
for consideration. It is a fact that 
should need no argument that there is 
a saturation point in all types of trade 
and technical and professional educa- 
tion. The country needs and can use 
effectively only a certain number of 
artisans, lawyers, physicians, teachers, 
engineers, and technicians of all sorts. 
When this saturation point has been 
reached, there will be no further need 
for expanding professional training 
in these fields. In a recent article the 
writer submitted facts which strongly 
indicate that in many of the profes- 
sions, particularly law, medicine, 
teaching, most branches of engineer- 
ing save electrical engineering, and 
all types of professional training rep- 
resented by the land-grant colleges 
saturation is rapidly being approached, 
if it does not already actually exist.’ 
There seems to be ample evidence for 
concluding that the fields of profes- 
sional training cannot be indefinitely 
expanded, and that, if expansion is to 
continue, general education is the only 
type of education which can be ex- 
panded indefinitely. Furthermore, 
figures of enrollment in various types 
of schools seem to indicate that this 
process just described is now quite 
marked. The percentage of students 
in the collegiate departments of col- 
leges, universities, and professional 
schools has been increasing constantly 
with one brief exception (1906-08) 
since 1890. The increase has been 
from 42 per cent in 1890 to 72 per 
cent in 1926. Conversely, since 1900 
the percentage enrolled in profes- 
sional departments has decreased. It 


is evident from these facts that the 

1 “What Is the Future of Professional Education?” 
School and Society, XXXII (July 19, 1930), pp. 
79-85. 
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real expansion in higher education is 
in the field of general education. 


SYSTEM of higher education 

for the United States modeled 
after the German system is predicted 
by Mr. Reeves. The facts just pre- 
sented seem to the writer to offer con- 
clusive evidence that such a system 
can never be evolved in this country. 
It must be rememoered that the ob- 
jectives of American education are 
entirely different from those of the 
German system. The German gym- 
nasium and the professional univer- 
sity were designed for a caste society 
in which never more than 8 per cent 
of the total population was eligible 
for training. Under such a system 
there was not the likelihood of pro- 
ducing an oversaturation of profes- 
sionally trained men. In this country, 
however, where not 8 per cent but 50, 
60, or 75 per cent of the population 
may be trained in the system, it is 
easy to understand why we cannot 
offer technical and professional train- 
ing to such a group. More of our 
better technical and _ professional 
schools are already limiting their en- 
rollment. It is probably only a short 
period of time, through the process 
of limitation and selection of students, 
until the enrollment in professional 
education will be more or less con- 
stant. This is true of medicine. This 
will mean keener competition for per- 
sons in the professions which will 
make possible ever and ever higher 
standards for entrance into the pro- 
fessions. This fact will be a death- 


blow to the oncoming junior college 
as a preprofessional institution. If a 
professional school has four hundred 
applications for one hundred places 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ARTS COLLEGE 


in its enrollment, it is to be expected 
that it will select the one hundred 
students best prepared for its work. 
What chance would a junior-college 
graduate have with two or three hun- 
dred graduates who have had two 
years of additional training? It is next 
to impossible now for a student with 
less than four years of college train- 
ing to be given admission in a first- 
class medical school. The burden of 
proof at this point falls definitely upon 
the junior college, and its place in the 
educational system will depend upon 
its success in adequately providing 
preprofessional training. It will have 
to prove itself a better preprofessional 
institution than the four-year college. 


URTHERMORE,, it takes only 

a limited understanding to appre- 
ciate the fact that the junior college 
will never become a universal system 
in the United States. The history of 
the junior high-school movement of- 
fers one of the best proofs of this 
statement. The enthusiasts for the 
junior high school in its beginning 
predicted its universal acceptance. 
After twenty-five or thirty years fewer 
school systems are organized on this 
plan than the old traditional 8-4 or 
7-4 system. Of 21,700 public high 
schools in 1926, only 3,637 were of 
the reorganized type. These include 
28 varieties of junior-senior organiza- 
tions. The standards for financial 
support for a junior college, which are 
a city of twenty-five thousand inhabit- 
ants and assessed property valuation 
of $10,000,000, also set very definite 
limits for the future development of 
junior colleges. There are not more 
than three hundred such cities in the 
United States, and, according to a 
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study published by Koos in 1928, 
there were 105 public junior colleges 
in the United States. This indicates 
that if the junior-college movement 
depends upon local support as the 
high-school movement has been sup- 
ported it has reached possibly 40 per 
cent of its possible development. If 
a junior college were established in 
every city in the United States hav- 
ing twenty-five thousand inhabitants, 
they would not serve more than one- 
third of the population. It would be 
rather difficult, therefore, to conclude 
that such an institution could be 
considered typical of the American 
educational system. 


Furthermore, according to the Bi- 
ennial Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion made by the Office of Education, 
opinion appears to be crystallizing in 
favor of two general types of junior- 
college curriculums, one preparatory 
to further college work, the other 
terminal with the end of the junior 
college. The terminal courses are fre- 
quently of two kinds, those designed 
for students who desire some specific 
types of vocational training, and those 
intended for students whose plans for 
entrance upon a vocation are not so 
definitely matured. Thus the junior- 
college movement may be considered 
to have three definite objectives: 
completing general education, prepro- 
fessional training for the university, 
and some specific type of vocational 
training which ends at the junior- 
college level. It has already been 
pointed out that there are glaring 
weaknesses in the junior college as a 
preprofessional school. As the wealth 
and leisure of the American people 
increase, it is doubtful whether or not 
they will accept the limited training 
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offered by the junior college as the 
completion of liberal training. 

The fact is that many of the public 
junior colleges now in existence are 
little more than glorified high schools. 
A recent survey of the public junior 
colleges in one state in which there 
are sixteen junior colleges now open 
supports this statement. The training 
of the faculty will not compare at all 
favorably with that of the liberal-arts 
colleges. The average salary for 
teachers in these institutions is con- 
siderably lower than that of the inde- 
pendent liberal-arts colleges, and the 
absence of library and laboratory facil- 
ities is marked: ten of the sixteen 
institutions in this state are housed 
with the high school; nine have labo- 
ratories in common with the high 
school; nine have libraries in common 
with the high school; and the average 
number of volumes in these sixteen 
schools is only 3,667. Only two had 
more than five thousand volumes. 
Furthermore, three of the institutions 
reported that all of the junior-college 
teachers taught in the high school. In 
the aggregate there were 84 teachers 
who taught in the junior college, and 
175 who taught in the junior college 
and the highschool. In hours of teach- 
ing per week, the reports show that in 
only one institution were the hours of 
teaching limited to 15. In eight insti- 
tutions they were teaching more than 
21 hours per week. These facts pre- 
sent some of the most serious prob- 
lems facing the junior colleges. It is 
quite evident that if the public expects 
high-grade educational work from 
these institutions comparable to that 
provided in the better independent 
liberal-arts colleges, large additional 
sums of money will be required. Prob- 
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ably the field where the junior col- 
lege will serve best in the future 
will be in providing adult vocational 
training in night schools to those 
already gainfully employed, and this 
type of vocational training will most 
likely be limited to training in trade 
courses and for clerks, bookkeepers, 
and stenographers. 


HE data presented seem to indi- 

cate certain conclusions concern- 
ing the future of the junior college. 
First, that it will not become a part 
of the typical organization of Ameri- 
can higher education; second, that if 
it has to depend upon local tax sup- 
port it can never hope to serve more 
than a third of the people; third, that 
as a preprofessional institution for the 
majority of several professions, such 
as law, medicine, and the ministry and 
the higher forms of engineering, it 
will not offer any serious competition 
to the well-established liberal-arts 
colleges; fourth, that it is doubtful 
whether in the terminal function it 
will ever make any serious appeal to 
the vast majority of the American 
people who desire a liberal education 
unless it becomes something more 
than an extension of the high school. 
A study of the enrollment in the state 
referred to above shows that only 40 
per cent of those entering as Fresh- 
men continue as Sophomores in the 
second year. This would indicate that 
no complete program of work of any 
consequence can be offered in the two- 
year unit, and that for the vast major- 
ity of those entering junior college 
the work taken is simply a continua- 
tion of high-school work and in most 
cases instruction continues to be un a 
purely high-school level. 


























THE FUTURE OF THE ARTS COLLEGE 


Turning more definitely to the 
four-year liberal-arts colleges, what 
are the factors affecting their future? 
Mr. Reeves in the final paragraph of 
his paper says that if their financial 
resources are adequate, and if they are 
willing to meet changing conditions 
and needs, then their future as an in- 
stitution is bright. No one could take 
exception to this statement. They 
must have adequate financial support. 
Because many of them are lacking 
adequate support they will either 
close their doors entirely or accept 
junior-college status. The facts are 
clear that this process is now going 
on. Whether or not the four-year 
colleges receive adequate support 
from the hands of a friendly public 
depends, in the final analysis, upon 
how well these colleges adjust and 
adapt themselves to changing condi- 
tions and needs. What evidence is 
there to lead one to believe that they 
will not adjust themselves to the 
future demands of higher education? 
Their history will indicate that they 
have made the adjustment fairly 
adequately in the past, and it is fair 
to assume that they can command 
leadership for the future adequate 
for their tasks. 

The whole matter, therefore, seems 
to resolve itself into the question of 
what is to be the function of the inde- 
pendent liberal-arts colleges in the 
future scheme in American higher 
education? In the past these institu- 
tions have served mainly three func- 
tions. In the first place, the majority 
of the liberal-arts colleges have been 
organized and supported by the vari- 
ous religious denominations, and thus 
a chief function has been the training 
of religious leaders. A second function 
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has been that of providing the back- 
bone of training in liberal education 
for the American people. A third 
function has been, and is, that of pro- 
viding the necessary preprofessional 
training in such professions as the 
ministry, law, medicine, engineering, 
journalism, and teaching. 


HE future of these colleges is 

vitally connected with all three 
of these functions. The greatest edu- 
cational problem confronting the vari- 
ous religious organizations is whether 
or not there is still a need to support 
their own colleges and whether they 
can expect from them a type of train- 
ing and leadership which cannot be 
supplied in tax-supported institutions. 
In spite of what may be said to the 
contrary, the great majority of these 
colleges is permeated with Christian 
ideals far in excess of any other type 
of institution. It is the belief of this 
writer that these colleges will in the 
future offer virtually the only and, by 
all odds, the best opportunity for the 
affiliation of education and religion— 
two of the most fundamental factors 
in American civilization. The vast 
majority of the American people still 
believes that the most genuine type 
of education is that based upon re- 
ligious idealism. Out of this belief 
have come abundant resources in the 
past and will no doubt continue to 
come indefinitely. Much of the re- 
organization taking place among the 
denominational colleges is to get a 
more efficient and economical system. 
In the past the educational endeavors 
of the denominations have been con- 
trolled more by sentiment and enthu- 
siasm than wise policy. Because the 
denominations are now reorganizing 
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their program upon a sound basis and 
are closing a number of their schools 
does not mean at all that they are 
going to withdraw their support of 
higher education. 

The liberal-arts college in the 
future will continue to be the leading 
preprofessional institution for all of 
the major intellectual professions. 
Arguments were presented earlier in 
this paper which stressed the thesis 
that the junior college will not offer 
serious competition as a preprofes- 
sional institution. 

Finally, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that there is going to be a great 
demand in the future for liberal edu- 
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cation as distinguished from profes- 
sional education. There is a marked 
feeling among the American educators 
that the college must be “saved” from 
the professional universities and re- 
turned to its ancient ideals. Further- 
more, there is a strong belief in small 
colleges where young men and women 
may live in close personal contact with 
each other and their teachers. 

In view of the data and arguments 
already presented, the writer would 
take the position that the liberal-arts 
college will remain a vital part of the 
system of higher education, and will 
serve the three useful functions which 
have been enumerated in this article. 

[Vol. I, No. 7] 
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Imagination and Teaching 


By M. C. OTTO 


The College Should Broaden the Student’s Understanding of the Significance 
of Living through Courage and Imagination 


IFTEEN or more years ago, 
ve Otis Skinner was imper- 

sonating the Beggar of Bagdad 
in Kismet, he made a statement which 
has considerable significance for edu- 
cation. The essence of it was that it is 
a mistake to identify truth with fact. 
Truth he declared to be “well- 
digested fact plus imagination,” and 
imagination, he insisted, was just 
about the most important thing in 
life, whatever one’s calling. “A 
skilled actor,” he said by way of illus- 
tration, “presents a more truthful 
stage figure of a truck-driver than the 
truck-driver could present himself. 
The truck-driver is fact; the actor by 
adding imagination to fact, presents 
truth.” And he went on to contend 
that a good deal of so-called realism 
is untruthful just because of its narrow 
adherence to fact; that much impor- 
tant truth is missed by men as a result 
of their concentration upon a half- 
understood fact or the literal accept- 
ance of it. 

Somewhat the same idea was 
stressed recently by John G. Bow- 
man, chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh, in his article headed, 
“Teachers Wanted.” To his own 
query, What is education for? he 
replied: 

The answer for Annie or for John lies in 
the consideration of bits of knowledge so 
touched with imagination that the particular 


knowledge becomes the zest of life. Teach- 
ing which fails in this I believe does, in the 
end, more harm than good. Teaching 
which succeeds in this makes up the great 
moments of life. Imagination and facts 
belong together; apart they are nothing; 
together they are the stuff that vision is 
made of.* 


He freely admitted scholarship and 
specialization to be essential to educa- 
tion, since teachers must be able to 
distinguish between fact and guess- 
work. But great as the need for these 
qualities may be, he insisted upon the 
relatively greater need of another 
quality. A real teacher, according to 
Chancellor Bowman, the kind of 
teacher the present time is in search of, 
is one gifted “with power to vitalize 
facts and make them live in the minds 
of students.” 

Unless educators should suddenly 
have lost their capacity for disagree- 
ing among themselves, they could 
hardly be brought to unite upon any 
single trait as essential above all 
others; yet few teachers or pupils or 
administrators would be disposed to 
question that Chancellor Bowman has 
selected a most important requirement 
of exceptional teaching. We are all 
convinced that the process of educa- 
tion, while intended to result in the 
gaining of knowledge, is something 


* Bowman, John G., “Teachers Wanted,” Journar 
oF Hicuer Epucation, I (January, 1930), pp. 13 f. 
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very different from the mere accumu- 
lation of information; and whatever a 
full definition of good teaching may 
include, one of its principal marks will 
be that ingredient of imagination, that 
power to make facts vivid and alive, 
without which the course of learning 
is a burden and the results of learning 
a pretense. 

Because idolatry of externals is the 
current academic vice and administra- 
tors are not without responsibility, it 
is encouraging to find the administra- 
tive head of a university speaking of 
teaching, thus conceived, as the “soul” 
of education, and of buildings, equip- 
ment, and academic machinery as its 
body. One spontaneously takes hope 
from the fact that in the very midst 
of building a structure which “stands 
with its top five hundred twenty-three 
feet, or forty stories, above the street,” 
and whose foundations “go sixty feet 
underground,” the official leader of 
the educational project to be housed 
there publicly asserts it to be his 
foremost concern that the building and 
great teaching shall be inseparable. 
Chancellor Bowman declares it to be 
his hope that the “Cathedral of Learn- 
ing” shall so obviously be “a fit home 
for youth” because “magnificent 
growing” takes place in it, that even a 
workingman, passing, shall feel an im- 
pulse to take off his hat in reverence. 


S ONE reads on in the article, 
however, one is surprised at 

what happens. The example em- 
ployed to make the proposal clear also 
makes clear unexpected limits to its 
application. Following a noble prel- 
ude about “a temple dedicated to the 
joy of discovery,” about “ a new fron- 
tier in the art which shows us how to 
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use knowledge for the understanding 
of our lives,” about companionship of 
students and faculty which will open 
young lives to an appreciation of 
meaning and beauty in the world 
about them to which they are by habit 
physically and mentally blind—fol- 
lowing this and other deliverances of 
a “mood of inspiration,” Chancellor 
Bowman gives an illustration which 
shows the vitalizing imagination at 
work. Then occurs the exciting 
moment in the article. Ina few para- 
graphs it transpires that the author is 
selecting a particular kind of subject 
to be treated imaginatively or, rather, 
that he is quite neglecting another 
kind of subject, neglecting the very 
kind which, more than any other, 
calls for imaginative treatment if 
teaching “would somehow,” to use his 
words, “strike sparks of vitality to il- 
luminate the day’s work.” One comes 
upon his illustration with a shock. 
What is it in the environment of 
the students which he selects to bear 
the burden of making clear his mes- 
sage? “For this purpose,” says Chan- 
cellor Bowman, “let us take grass.” 
The problem shall be, “Can we vital- 
ize grass in the life of a boy?” He 
proceeds to show how we can. The 
boy goes to a class in organic chem- 
istry and hears his professor talk about 
the complex, unstable compound 
called chlorophyll. He learns how, 
through the processes which chloro- 
phyll sets up, the fabric of the grass is 
made. He learns what a great manu- 
facturer chlorophyll is and how its 
economic worth exceeds that of steel 
mills and railroads. And so “for the 
boy, common grass, long familiar to 
him, has new meaning.” He then 
goes to a class in English literature. 
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IMAGINATION AND TEACHING 


The professor discourses on Words- 
worth, “who wrote about daffodils, 
oak trees, grass.” The professor asks, 
“Can you rise to some of those rare 
moments when you feel, as Words- 
worth did, that divinity exists in such 
things as grass, as well as in the char- 
acters of men?” The result is that 
the “boy thinks for himself about 
these questions and, as he does so, 
common grass takes on another mean- 
ing.” He goes to a third class, this 
time in the fine arts. One purpose of 
the course is to educate him to see, 
as the artist sees, trees, hills, rivers, 
storms, dandelions, and grass. “In 
this way, again, the boy learns to 
expand his understanding of his envi- 
ronment, including grass.” As the boy 
goes from class to class each con- 
tributes its portion of imaginative 
appreciation of grass. Thus good 
teaching enlarges and deepens the 
meaning of life. 

Since it is teaching method, not 
teaching content, which is under dis- 
cussion, there is no good reason why a 
common object, like grass, should not 
serve as example, especially since hu- 
man beings are unbelievably oblivious 
to the beauty and significance of their 
everyday surroundings. Nevertheless, 
one is haunted by a vague uneasiness 
in reading this part of Chancellor 
Bowman’s paper, and the uneasiness 
develops, perhaps unjustly, into a 
positive suspicion as one examines the 
discussion more closely. The curious 
and disturbing thing is that through- 
out the article there is not the slight- 
est reference to economics or social 
science. Chemistry, literature, art, 
biology, physics, and mathematics are 
referred to as subjects in which imagi- 
nation may be brought to bear with 
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the purpose of enhancing the meaning 
of life, but there is not even a hint, 
directly or indirectly, that college stu- 
dents have any opportunity, to say 
nothing of an equal or even greater 
opportunity, as regards the economic, 
political, or social circumstances which 
condition human living. 


HE omission may be accidental, 

yet one thinks of Pennsylvania’s 
long political bondage, of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey, of the recent official 
charge brought against the educational 
integrity of the “Cathedral of Learn- 
ing” itself. Clearly, there is at the 
very doors of the University of Pitts- 
burgh the richest kind of material to 
be illuminated by a trained and 
socially dedicated imagination. But 
whatever may be responsible for the 
omission of this material, none could 
be more fatal to a philosophy of edu- 
cation for these times. In the midst 
of a cultural crisis, when great mate- 
rial expansion opens new prospects to 
the higher life but at the same time 
threatens to defeat its realization, it is 
well to vivify the experience of art 
and literature, and absolutely neces- 
sary to introduce new life into the 
study of social sciences. If we really 
want the university to be, in Chancel- 
lor Bowman’s words, “a new frontier 
in the art which shows us how to use 
knowledge for the understanding of 
our lives,” we cannot neglect the area 
of life about which he is silent. 

The problem, it need scarcely be 
said, is a very much wider one than 
the teaching ideals of a particular 
university. There is need every- 
where for what Otis Skinner called 
““well-digested fact plus imagination.” 
Our schools and colleges are under 
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obligation to encourage the intellectual 
and moral habits essential to its attain- 
ment, and this is not too easily done. 
There are mental operations which 
function under restraint, but imagina- 
tion is killed, or turned to sickly sen- 
timentalism, in such an atmosphere. 
Teachers and students already work 
under social and administrative pres- 
sure which is unfavorable to a mental 
process as extremely sensitive as imag- 
ination is to inhibitory influences. In 
view of this fact and the natural con- 
servatism of normal minds under even 
normal existing conditions, the line of 
educational advance for both teachers 
and students is toward the deliberate 
freeing of the imagination in the gath- 
ering, organization, and interpretation 
of knowledge, and particularly that 
bearing on human purposes, actual 
and possible. Nothing in the contem- 
porary American situation calls for 
more ingenuity, wisdom, and daring 
than just this task of making the in- 
stitution of higher learning a place 
where student and teacher naturally 
grow in the knowledge of facts illumi- 
nated by social imagination. 

Not only is this true of our social 
relationships but is true also of phi- 
losophy, which is never far from 
problems of education. For the most 
far-reaching significance of imagination 
as a funtion of education is its pos- 
sible relation to an outlook on life and 
a program of living. Hundreds of 
teachers issue annually from training 
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courses and thousands of students 
from college having made no end of 
contact with talk and bibliography 
and no beginning of it with a philos- 
ophy of purposes and values. The 
materials for such a philosophy are at 
hand in profusion, in the history of 
our country, in the pronounced spir- 
itual conflicts of our time, in the very 
confusion of our social aims. Shall the 
years devoted to college by armies of 
young men and women have no ideal 
import? Shall they not rather be 
counted among the most formative 
influences in the development of more 
generous social aims and the deepen- 
ing of devotion to them? If educa- 
tional leadership proves equal to the 
extraordinary opportunity now con- 
fronting it, equal in imagination and 
especially in courage; if, instead of 
turning away from men’s social 
struggles it turns in their direction; 
and if, drawing upon man’s moral 
capacity it is able to project a vision of 
the great life and to begin its defini- 
tion and application—if educational 
leadership is prepared to meet this 
opportunity squarely, the effect of 
schooling upon human destiny will be 
incalculable. If not, then whatever 
else is done will not greatly matter. 
In that case anyone entertaining hopes 
for mankind and passing an institu- 
tion of learning, instead of feeling an 
impulse to take off his hat in rever- 
ence, will look the other way lest dis- 
illusion turn to bitterness.  [Vol. I, No.7] 
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Methods in Teacher Training 


By CARTER V. GOOD 


A Discussion of Recent Books and Magazine Articles Devoted 
to Methods of Instruction 


[ J NQUESTIONABLY the 
elementary school has led the 
way in the revision of curricu- 

lum and method. This spirit of re- 
organization has spread much more 
recently to the secondary school. At 
present there is every evidence that 
the junior college and other influ- 
ences under way will bring about a 
similar reform in the field of higher 
education. Possibly the fact that pro- 
fessional training of teachers began at 
the elementary level is a partial ex- 
planation of the fact that most reform 
movements begin at the bottom of the 
system and work slowly but surely to 
the university which crowns the pub- 
lic-school system. Although normal 
schools for the training of elementary 
teachers in this country are nearly a 
century old, courses on methods of 
high-school teaching were so recently 
instituted that as late as 1920 Parker 
felt it necessary to offer some defense 
for such training.’ 

A second explanation of the spread 
of curriculum revision and reform in 
method through the entire school sys- 
tem may be advanced. When ele- 
mentary education, at least in theory, 
became virtually universal nearly a 
century ago, some attention had to be 
given to adaptation of materials and 
methods to individual differences 


* Parker, S. C. Methods of Teaching in High 
Schools. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1920, p. xii. 


which were found among the miscel- 
laneous groups of children who came 
into the school. The student of the 
history of education is familiar with 
the monitorial system and the Pesta- 
lozzian methods which had reached 
elementary schools of this country in 
full force by 1860, and the doctrines 
of Herbart and Froebel which had 
come by 1890. The curriculum of 
the high school had expanded to such 
an extent by this time, because of out- 
side pressure and because of the influx 
of a less select type of pupil, that 
parallel curriculums, electives, and 
four-year schools were organized. As 
secondary education has become 
almost universal, the need for the re- 
adjustment of material and methods 
has become more apparent. Now, 
with the marked increase in college 
enrollments since the late war, a static 
curriculum and fixed methods must be 
adjusted to a wide range of individual 
needs, interests, and capacities. As 
education at each of these three levels 
has approached universality, it has 
become less selective, and the cry for 
the revision of curriculum and method 
has arisen. 

Interest in the problems of college 
teaching and methods of instruction 
in institutions of higher learning is so 
recent that there may be found in 
current literature vigorous subjective 
statements which argue that a college 
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or university teacher needs nothing 
more than a thorough knowledge of 
the subject-matter to be taught. Such 
subjective discussions and expressions 
of personal opinions on these prob- 
lems suggest that many workers in 
higher education have an attitude 
toward methodology comparable with 
that of high-school teachers of a dec- 
ade or two ago. The first systematic 
discussion of college teaching was 
highly subjective. It has been only ten 
years since the appearance of Klap- 
per’s pioneer book, College Teaching, 
which was prepared by an impressive 
array of specialists in science, social 
science, language, literature, arts, and 
vocational subjects. However, there 
is hardly a reference in the whole 
book to factual or experimental in- 
vestigations of methods of teaching, 
even in the discussions of the teaching 
of psychology and education. No 
doubt the interests of the subject- 
matter specialists and the limited 
number of investigations available at 
that time are responsible for the sub- 
jective character of the book. But a 
survey of the educational literature 
since the publication of Klapper’s 
book indicates much active investi- 
gation of the problems of college 
teaching which should result in real 
progress. The present discussion is 
based upon this factual and experi- 
mental evidence.* In some instances 
the investigations cited were conducted 


? Good, Carter V. Teaching in College and Uni- 
versity. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1929, and 
W. S. Gray and others, Current Educational Read- 
justments in Higher Education. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1929 (Yearbook No. XVII 
of the National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion). Also, Clifford Woody and others, Quantitative 
Measurement in Institutions of Higher Learning. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930 (Year- 
book No. XVIII of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education). 
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in other than teacher-training classes, 
but in such cases the application of the 
results to teacher-training situations is 
considered practicable. 





4 | NEACHING-LOAD and the size 

| of the class may be considered 
administrative problems; yet they are 
so closely related to classroom proce- 
dure as to require comment in a discus- 
sion of teaching methods. McMullen 
reports a study of the service load in 





TABLE I* 


Service Loap 1n SIxTy-NINE TEACHER- 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 




















: Class | Teaching-| Student 
Subject Hours Load fan Hours 
(1) (2) (3) ee 

Eo 2 lol ay Gietied Si 15.3 17 | 350 
Commerce.......... 16.6 19 350 
Education (theory)... 13.0 14 | 500 
Education (critic)... 20.8 | 18 + 
ae 134 | 14 | 450 
Home economics... . . 15.5 | 18 |; 250 
rere 15.4 19 | 250 
Manual arts ........ 20.6 22 | 250 
Mathematics....... 13.8 16 | 350 
ere 17.0 | 21 | 350 
Physical education. . . 15.8 | 18 500 
Science ....... ..--| 166 | 18 | 400 
Social science ....... 13.8 | 16 450 





* McMullen, op. cit., Column 2 from Table L, p. 
89; Columns 3 and 4 from Table LI, p. 93. 


69 teacher-training institutions based 
on replies from approximately two 
thousand teachers.* In Table I the 
figures in Column 2 indicate the aver- 
age number of class hours of teaching 
per week in each department; those 
of Column 3 represent McMullen’s 
recommended teacher-load per week, 
in class hours; and those in Column 4, 
the number of student hours he 
recommended. The study also in- 

® McMullen, L. B. The Service Load in Teacher 
Training Institutions of the United States. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927 


(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 244). 
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cludes information concerning other 
types of activity engaged in by the 
instructors in state teachers’ colleges. 
Hudelson has made the most com- 
prehensive investigation to date of the 
effect of class-size on achievement. 
The sixty-seven experiments involved 
eighteen courses under thirty instruc- 
tors; eight thousand students were 
included in the investigation which 
was conducted in twelve different de- 
partments of five colleges at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The conclusion 
in 80 per cent of the experiments indi- 
cates a more or less decided advantage 
for students in the large sections.* 
There is no lack of criticism of 
investigations which find definite ad- 
vantages resulting in large classes. It 
has been suggested that the objective 
tests used to measure results in class- 
size investigations test little except 
information. It is claimed, on the 
other hand, that something is to be 
gained from direct personal contacts 
between students and teacher in small 
classes.” However, until controlled 
experimentation proves objectively 
that more desirable outcomes of teach- 
ing than range of information and that 
beneficial personal contacts actually do 
result in small classes, the recent class- 
size experiments must be considered 
highly significant. Advocates of small 
classes are placed on the defensive. 
While entrance to college and the 
administration of freshman week, 
which usually involves a testing pro- 
gram, may not be considered prima- 
rily problems of the classroom teacher, 


“Hudelson, Earl. Problems of College Educa- 
“ion. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1928, Chap. xxxu, and Class Size at the 
College Level. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1928. 

* Charters, W. W. “Larger Classes,” Educational 
Research Bulletin, VIII (September 11, 1929), p. 276. 
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the data secured on such occasions are 
of vital importance in the prediction 
of success. They furnish the basis, as 
well, for the adaptation of classroom 
materials and methods to the varying 
capacities, needs, and interests of the 
individual. It has been found that 
when aptitude scores are combined 
with school averages and with the re- 
sults of subject-matter examinations, 
the correlation with college marks 
rises as high as .71.° Johnston reports 
that by combining the rankings on 
psychological tests with the high- 
school record, less than a two per cent 
error was made in prediction of suc- 
cess in college." Of a total of 1,088 
students entering the University of 
Minnesota, it was predicted that 208 
would be unable to show satisfactory 
scholarship in college, and only three 
proved better than predicted. Odell 
in summarizing the results secured by 
a rather large number of investigators 
says there is probably little difference 
in the accuracy of predictions based 
upon three different criteria: high- 
school marks, college-entrance exam- 
inations over high-school subjects, 
and intelligence-test scores.* He states 
that coefficients of correlation between 
any one of the three criteria and col- 
lege marks may be expected to range 
from about .40 to .50 or perhaps 
higher; that combinations of these 
factors will often yield correlations of 
.60 or above; and that if measures of 
study and other relevant habits are 


® Gray and others, of. cit., pp. 9-11. 

7 Johnston, J. B. “The Selection of College Stu- 
dents,” Problems of College Education. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1928, 
Chap. XIX. 

Odell, C. W. Predicting the Scholastic Success 
of College Freshmen. Urbana, Illinois: University 
of Illinois, 1927, p. 54 (University of Illinois Bulle- 
tin, Vol. XXV, No. 2). 
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included this figure can be raised, 
possibly as high as .75 or .80. 





7XPERIMENTATION in 
4 methods of classroom procedure 
has centered around comparison of 
the lecture method with various forms 
of socialized procedure. In many of 
the investigations the results are the 
same for the two methods; in other 
instances the advantages for one 
method or another are not statistically 
significant. However, if project, 
individual, class-discussion, reading, 
and conference methods are at least 
equal to the formal lecture method in 
effectiveness of instruction, they might 
well be given a trial with the ex- 
pectation of effecting desirable sociali- 
zation and greater student activity. 
Something may be said for the lecture 
method; the problem may not be 
whether to lecture but how to lecture. 
Spence suggests that decrying of the 
wholesale use of lectures in college 
teaching is probably justified, but that 
just as certainly wholesale decrying of 
the use of lectures is not justified.” 
It is hoped that future experimenta- 
tion with methods of classroom pro- 
cedure will harmonize some of the 
results of recent investigations of 
teaching method and point more defi- 
nitely to the teaching procedure best 
fitted to a given type of learning. 
Carefully conducted experiments 
at the University of Minnesota have 
sought to determine the effect on 
learning of varying the amount of 
time and opportunity for laboratory 











* Good, op. cit., Chap. v1. Also, Gray and others, 
op. cit., Chap. v1, and Woody and others, op. cét., 
Chap. v1. 

*° Spence, R. B. “Lecture and Class Discussion in 
Teaching Educational Psychology,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XIX (October, 1928), pp. 454-62. 
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work. The differences procured are 
not great, but they favor the larger 
amounts of laboratory work in the 
sciences investigated."* At the sec- 
ondary-school level experiments in 
methods of science teaching have 
centered around the comparative 
merits of teacher-demonstration ver- 
sus pupil-laboratory methods. The 
results secured in many of these 
studies are not statistically significant, 
although they rather favor the 
teacher-demonstration method.” 
Since the teacher-demonstration 
method has certain advantages, or at 
least equal merits, in effectiveness of 
instruction as compared with the in- 
dividual laboratory method, it has 
been recommended as a means of sav- 
ing time and expense in the purchase 
and care of laboratory equipment. 
However, there is some evidence to 
show that the same economies may 
attend the use of the laboratory 
method if the workers follow a rota- 
tion rather than an even-front system. 
Under the even-front system all 
members of the class perform the 
same exercise at the same time, while 
under the rotation system a limited 
number of workers are assigned to 
each set of apparatus in turn.’* While 
the teacher-demonstration versus the 
individual-laboratory experiments 
and the even-front versus the rotation 
investigation were conducted at the 


secondary level, the results seem to 


1 Hurd, A. W. Problems of Science Teaching at 
the College Level. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1929. Also, V. H. Noll, 
Laboratory Instruction in the Field of Chemistry. 
To be published by University of Minnesota Press. 

12 Downing, E. R. “A Comparison of the Lec- 
ture-Demonstration and the Laboratory Methods of 
Instruction in Science,” School Review, XXXIII 
(November, 1925), pp. 688-97. 

28 Duel, H. W. “The Even-Front System versus 
the Rotation System in Laboratory Physics,” School 
Review, XXXVI (June, 1928), pp. 447-54. 
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indicate that they are applicable to 
college work. 

Evidence secured from classes in 
education, engineering, and foreign 
languages indicates advantages from 
ability grouping.’ If, however, note- 
worthy advantages are to attend sec- 
tioning according to ability, provision 
for the needs of the brighter sections 
should be made in the form of en- 
richment or acceleration, or both. 

Numerous other plans have been 
devised to meet the needs of the 
superior student and to provide for 
individual differences: the use of 
committee, project, and problem 
techniques, as discussed in an earlier 
part of this paper; Wisconsin’s ex- 
perimental college; the laboratory or 
workshop plan, as practiced at Rol- 
lins College; plans which involve 
some aspect of co-operative or part- 
time procedure as found at Cincinnati 


** Woody and others, op. cit., Chap. vi. Also, 
F, W. Reeves and J. D. Russell, Some Aspects of 
Current Efforts to Improve College Instruction. Lex- 
ington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky, 1928, 
Chap. 1v. (Bulletin of the Bureau of School Serv- 
ice, No. 1). 
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and Antioch, variations of which exist 
in the form of travel, field-work, ap- 
prenticeship, survey participation, in- 
terneship, student-teaching, and the 
junior year abroad; general reading 
as found at Harvard, Columbia, and 
Princeton; application of the Dalton 
plan or contract method; the Stan- 
ford independent study plan; honors 
courses, emphasized especially at 
Swarthmore; the Princeton precep- 
torial system; and the Harvard tuto- 
rial plan. These schemes, which are 
designed to provide for individual 
differences and to motivate students’ 
work as well as to develop interest, 
initiative, and responsibility on the 
part of the learner, hold much prom- 
ise in the improvement of methods 
of college teaching; however, there 
is at present a dearth of factual and 
experimental evidence to substantiate 
the advantages claimed for these in- 
novations as compared with tradi- 
tional procedures in higher education. 
The experimental proving of the merits 
claimed for these plans may not be 


easy to procure but it is necessary. 
[Vol. I, No. 7] 


[To be continued | 
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Experimenting with the Examination 


By S. L. PRESSEY 
AND 
L. C. PRESSEY 


A New Use of the Examination to Arouse and Maintain a Student’s Interest 


7 XAMINATIONS, in the opin- 
HK, ion of the writers, should not 
d be merely police clubs with 
which to threaten students into work, 
or means of measuring an accom- 
plished educational fact. The exami- 
nation should be primarily a means of 
so informing the student regarding 
his mastery of the subject-matter cov- 
ered that he may attempt, on the 
basis of this information, to remedy 
any weaknesses which may have been 
discovered. And, the examination 
should be so integrated in the whole 
educational procedure that students 
will proceed thus to deal with their 
weak points. The writers also believe 
that marks are usually not, preferably, 
to be distributed according to the nor- 
mal curve.’ Rather they are of the 
opinion that a valid educational theory 
would suggest the desirability of some 
other distribution. Presume bly, distri- 
butions consisting entirely of A’s are 
often the ideal, and in certain subject- 
matter this might seem a possible 
accomplishment with proper adjust- 
ment of teaching aid and of amount 
of study to each student’s needs. The 
brief investigation here reported is an 
attempt to use examinations as sug- 
gested, and it shows some slight influ- 
ence upon the distribution of marks. 





1 For discussion of theoretical questions involved 
see §. L. Pressey, “Fundamental Misconceptions In- 
volved in Current Marking Systems,” School and So- 
ciety, XXI (June 20, 1925), pp. 736-38. 


The experiment was tried in a class 
of 96 advanced undergraduates and 
graduates, in a course on the Psychol- 
ogy of Adolescence. The readings in 
the course were grouped in six assign- 
ments, and for each assignment there 
was a quiz, largely objective in nature, 
usually about a half-hour in length. 
The unique feature of the procedure 
employed in connection with the ex- 
amination was that the students were 
told that if, on the first examination 
of a given assignment, the mark they 
obtained seemed unsatisfactory to 
them, they would be given an oppor- 
tunity to take a second examination 
and show that they had been over the 
material further and had a better mas- 
tery of it. Their final mark then was 
the mark on this second quiz. As a 
matter of fact, a third examination 
was occasionally requested, and given. 
The members of the class thus came 
to understand that the purpose of 
these quizzes was primarily to inform 
the student so that when necessary 
he might bring his work into better 
shape; and, when a student did thus 
cover back on weak points, recognition 
of the improvement was given. This 
constructive function of the examina- 
tion was emphasized. 

Without going into details it may 
be said shortly that generally the stu- 
dents were interested in this proce- 
dure, and when the mark received in 
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the first quiz was D or E an oppor- 
tunity for re-examination was usually 
desired. In all, 49 different students 
took a total of 79 make-ups, and reg- 
ular re-examinations were arranged. 


OW, what effect did this have 
N upon the marks. Although 
there was no effort to mark according 
to the normal curve, the first results 
on the various quizzes roughly ap- 
proximated a normal distribution. The 
re-examinations shifted the situation 
as shown in Table I. It should be 
mentioned in this connection that the 
examinations were samplings from a 
long list of questions previously com- 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF Marks RECEIVED _ 





bad bad ba ad ba 





Final mark, make-ups not counted | 5 | 24 | 34 23 | 10 

Final mark, make-ups included . | 2 | 16 36 31 | it 
| —-|- waned the 

Decrease of E’s and D’s ..... | 3 | 8 _—\|— _ 

Increase of C’s, B’s, and A’s..|—!—/} 2) 8/ 1 





piled and so did not vary seriously in 
difficulty, nor were they similar so that 
review on the questions of the first 
quiz would suffice for the make-up.’ 

Table I shows the distribution of 
final grades, based on quizzes, a little 
class recitation, and final examination, 
first, as these grades would have been 
if only the grade on the first quizzes 
had been considered, and second, as 
they were with the final make-up 
grades considered, whenever such 
were taken. It should be pointed out 
that this table presumably does not 
fully show the effects of the proced- 
ure, since the final examinations of 
those who had reviewed for the sup- 
plementary examinations were pre- 
sumably better than they would have 


2 . . . 
No question was used in more than one quiz. 


been if there had been no such special 
review. That the procedure was 
beneficial is clearly suggested. 

As will be seen, there is an increase 


: in both A’s and B’s and a decrease in 


E’s and D’s, and the result is a dis- 
tribution distinctly skewed upward. 
That the change was no greater ap- 
peared to be due to various reasons. 
Undoubtedly, limitations of ability 
kept some students at a low or average 
level, in spite of the reviews brought 
about by the system. Since the quizzes 
were not diagnostic, they did not 
guide the students toward the clearing 
up of specific misunderstandings or 
weak points, and so did not contribute 
as much as might be, to better work. 
Some students seemed to think the 
whole scheme “too good to be true” 
(seemed to doubt whether the instruc- 
tor actually would count the last 
make-up as the grade for that section 
of work) and so did not seriously 
apply themselves. Presumably, then, 
still better results should be possible. 

Is the educational outcome desir- 
able? It would surely seem so. That 
the procedure used in this class was 
distinctly different from the conven- 
tional procedure is, however, clear. 
The large theoretical implications 
would seem of no little importance. 
Apparently, a normal distribution of 
marks will be obtained, other things 
being equal, in proportion as the stu- 
dents are, or are not, given opportu- 
nity to make the results otherwise. And 
apparently, examinations can be used 
to differentiate, with reference to stu- 
dents’ needs, in a distinctly profitable 
fashion. It will also be apparent that 
such a result might cause administra- 
tive criticism in an institution where 
the distribution of marks in a large 
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class was expected to approximate a 
normal distribution. But would these 
institutions argue that students should 
not be told their weak points, or given 
recognition for resulting improve- 
ment? On the other hand, it must be 
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recognized that to allow a dispropor- 
tionate number of A’s in a class can 
lead to many abuses. There would 
appear to be involved in this little 
experiment many important issues of 
educational procedure or policy. 

[Vol. I, No. 7] 


The Semester versus the Quarter 


By H. W. JAMES 


The Status of the Semester-Hour and Quarter-Hour 
Organization in College Administration 


HE purpose of this study is 
to determine whether the tend- 
ency in college administration 
is toward the quarter or toward the 
semester system. No argument will 
be here presented as to the desirability 
of all colleges being upon a similar 
credit-hour basis, nor is it proposed to 
argue the desirability of either form. 
The intention is simply to show the 
general practice in the leading col- 
leges of the United States. 

Although the present status of the 
colleges on this question could have 
been obtained by a study of their cata- 
logues, this method would not show 
trends and would entirely overlook 
the institutions which might be dis- 
cussing a change in plans. To avoid 
this pitfall a questionnaire was sent to 
the president, the one who had final 
responsibility for the administration 
of each college. Not only did we ask 
if a change was contemplated, but we 
also inquired whether a change had 
been made in the last five years. Thus 
the study represents a cross section of 
trends over a period of time. In ad- 


dition to asking questions relative to 
college action we also asked for the 
personal opinion of the president. 

Questionnaires were sent to 121 
institutions, and replies were received 
from 109 of them. Since answers are 
more apt to be given to vital and 
unsolved problems, this would seem 
to indicate the interest of the college 
administrators in this issue. Sixty per 
cent of those replying requested that 
a statement of the results be sent 
them. The institutions to which ques- 
tionnaires were sent were selected 
from two aspects, geographical distri- 
bution and high standing. 

From the 109 replies received to 
the question, “Is your institution on 
the quarter-hour or semester-hour 
basis?” the following percentage sum- 
mary is made: 


Per Cent 
On the semester plan 75 
On the quarter basis. . . es 
On a combination scheme I 
Oe eee ee I 
I 


On a course basis .. . 


At the end of this article the names 
of the institutions are listed arranged 
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according to the replies to this ques- 
tion into the five classes mentioned. 


HE replies to the question, “In 

your opinion, is the tendency in 
college administration toward, or away 
from, the quarter-hour system?” were 
classified according to the prevailing 
system of the college of which each 
respondent was president. These opin- 
ions are summarized in the following 
percentages: 


Semester-Hour Quarter-Hour 
Institutions Institutions 


Trend toward .. 18 50 
Away from .... 26 13 
Doubtful ...... 31 25 


Opinions as to the relative values 
of the two schemes were sought. The 
evaluation given by the presidents of 
colleges organized on the semester 
plan were differentiated from those 
of presidents of institutions on the 
quarter basis in the following: 


The better plan from an instructional point 


of view: 
Semester-Hour Quarter-Hour 
Institutions* Institutions? 
Semester .... 51 21 
Quarter .... 10 67 
Doubtful .... 15 8 


The better plan from an administrative 
point of view: 


Semester .... 61 29 
Quarter .... § 67 
Doubtful .... 13 4 


Taking all factors into consideration the 
plan to be preferred is: 


Semester .... 61 17 
Quarter i 
Doubtful .... 13 


Only a small number of colleges 
are considering a change in organiza- 
tion. Of those on the semester sys- 
tem, 6 per cent are considering a 
change, while 8 per cent of the schools 


*The percentage summaries of the answers to the 
questions do not always total 100, for some respond- 
ents failed to answer each question. 


on the quarter basis are similarly 
undecided. The difference in per- 
centage is in favor of the semester 
plan, but it is small and shows no 
marked tendency. Northwestern 
University (Illinois), Southwestern 
College (Kansas), the University of 
Kentucky, Syracuse University (New 
York), and Middlebury College 
(Vermont), although at present on 
the semester basis, are considering a 
change. Two institutions which are 
at present on the quarter basis, but 
which are considering a change, are 
the Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
and Randolph-Macon College for 
Men (Virginia). 

Of the schools which have changed 
plans within the last five years, 7 per 
cent changed to the semester plan and 
13 per cent to the quarter plan. In 
the present instance the percentage 
favors the quarter system. Six institu- 
tions which have adopted the semester 
scheme of organization within the last 
five years are: Hanover College (In- 
diana), Louisiana State University, 
Amherst College (Massachusetts), 
Texas State College for Women, the 
University of Texas, and the College 
of William and Mary (Virginia). 
Three institutions—Rollins College 
(Florida), Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College (Mississippi), and Uni- 
versity of Tennessee—are at present 
on the quarter plan, having changed 
to it within the last five years. These 
past changes and considered changes 
seem to indicate tendencies which 
almost balance, leaving the impression 
that the fluctuation from one to an- 
other is so similar as not to effect a 
serious trend in either direction. 

For institutions on the quarter plan, 
classes meeting three times a week 
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were most common. Of the 24 col- 
leges on this basis, 71 per cent had 
classes commonly meeting three times 
each week; 4 per cent had classes four 
times a week; while 21 per cent had 
most of their classes meeting five 
times a week. One school had no 
prevailing scheme; each course seemed 


to be a law unto itself. 
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The opinions of college presidents 
seem to run very close to practice, 
This might be expected since it jis 
within their power to change practice. 
The semester plan is slightly more 
favored from an administrative point 
of view than from an instructional by 
the administrators who completed this 


questionnaire. 


LIST OF THE COLLEGES REPLYING 


Institutions on Semester-Hour Basis: 

University of Arizona 

University of Arkansas 

Claremont Colleges (California) 

Mills College (California) 

University of California 

University of Redlands 
(California) 

Colorado Agricultural College 

Trinity College (Connecticut) 

University of Delaware 

George Washington University 
(District of Columbia) 

Florida State College for Women 

University of Florida 

Georgia State College for Women 

Shorter College (Georgia) 

Northwestern University (Illinois) 

University of Illinois 

Hanover College (Indiana) 

Indiana University 

Purdue University (Indiana) 

Wabash College (Indiana) 

Des Moines University (Iowa) 

Drake University (Iowa) 

Grinnell College (Iowa) 

State University of Iowa 

Southwestern College (Kansas) 

University of Kansas 

Washburn College (Kansas) 

Center College (Kentucky) 

University of Kentucky 

Louisiana State University 

Loyola University (Louisiana) 

University of Maine 

Johns Hopkins University 
(Maryland) 

Amherst College (Massachusetts) 

Wellesley College (Massachusetts) 

Albion College (Michigan) 

University of Michigan 

College of the City of Detroit 

Central College (Missouri) 

Washington University (Missouri) 


TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mississippi State College for 
Women 
Mississippi Woman’s College 
University of Mississippi 
Cotner College (Nebraska) 
Creighton University (Nebraska) 
University of Nebraska 
University of Nevada 
Dartmouth College 
(New Hampshire) 
Princes. University (New Jersey) 
Rutgers University (New Jersey) 
New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 
University of New Mexico 
Cornell University (New York) 
Fordham University (New York) 
Syracuse University (New York) 
Vassar College (New York) 
Duke University (North Carolina) 
North Carolina College for Women 
Antioch College (Ohio) 
Heidelberg College (Ohio) 
University of Cincinnati 
Wittenberg College (Ohio) 
Oklahoma College for Women 
University of Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania State College 
Temple University (Pennsylvania) 
Rhode Island State College 
Converse College (South Carolina) 
University of South Dakota 
University of Texas 
Texas State College for Women 
Texas Woman’s College 
Middlebury College (Vermont) 
Randolph-Macon (Virginia) 
Sweet Briar College (Virginia) 
William and Mary (Virginia) 
University of Vermont 
State College of Washington 
Greenbrier College for Women 
(West Virginia) 
West Virginia University 


University of Wisconsin 
Marquette University (Wisconsin) 
Institutions on Quarter-Hour Basis: 

Henderson State Teachers College 
(Arkansas) 

Stanford University (California) 

University of Colorado 

Rollins College (Florida) 

University of Georgia 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
(Louisiana) 

University of Minnesota 

A. & M. College (Mississippi) 

William Jewell College (Missouri) 

Montana State College 

State University (Montana) 

University of New Hampshire 

University of North Carolina 

University of Oregon 

Furman University 
(South Carolina) 

Winthrop College (South Carolina) 

University of Tennessee 

Vanderbilt University 
(Tennessee) 

Baylor College for Women 
(Texas) 

Brigham Young University (Utah) 

Randolph-Macon College for Men 
(Virginia) 

University of Virginia 

University of Washington 

University of Wyoming 


Combination Semester and Quarter: 
University of Southern California 


Institution on Year Basis: 
Reed College (Oregon) 


Institution on Course Basis: 
Harvard University 
(Massachusetts ) 


[Vol. I, No. 7] 
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The Place of Research 


A symposium on the place of re- 
search in the undergraduate college 
by members of the Joint Committee 
on Research in Colleges, appearing in 
the Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin for May, gives an interesting 
compendium of opinion. If productive 
workers are to be cloistered in research 
institutes and graduate schools, losing 
to college students all contact with 
creative scholarship and participation, 
however slight, then the college cam- 
pus will suffer a continual drought. 
A dawning realization, that the at- 
mosphere and spirit of research is 
invaluable, has made the outlook for 
research in the undergraduate college 
brighter than at any time in the past. 

Maynard M. Metcalf, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Research in 
Colleges, has as his colleagues Waldo 
G. Leland, permanent secretary of the 
American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties; Edwin B. Wilson, president of 
the Social Science Research Council; 
Vernon Kellogg, permanent secretary 
of the National Research Council; 
David Allan Robertson, recently 
elected president of Goucher College, 
Marian P. Whitney, chairman of the 
Committee for the Encouragement of 
University Research, American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors; and 
James L. McConaughy, president of 
Wesleyan University and representa- 
tive of the Association of American 
Colleges. 

The progress of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, one of the few New England 
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colleges of liberal arts to stress science 
and scientific research from their ear- 
liest foundings, is discussed by Mr. 
McConaughy to prove that worth- 
while research is possible in a small 
college. 

In the same number of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges Bulletin, 
James M. Anders, chairman of the 
Committee on Instruction, Board of 
Directors, Ursinus College, discusses 
the use of the research method in 
teaching science. His conclusion that 
“the changed order of things educa- 
tional will, doubtless, cause those 
institutions which do not produce and 
do not foster research to vanish like 
‘a creed outworn,’” is in harmony 
with the symposium. 


~~ 


A Divining Rod 


How many hours does a professor 
spend in actual teaching each day? 
What part of the time he gives to his 
college is actually spent in the class- 
room? Is professional improvement 
occupying a large place in his time 
budget, or has it been crowded out? 
Is the head of the department giving 
as much time to his work as do his 
assistants? 

It was to answer questions such as 
these that the efficiency committee of 
the engineering division of Iowa State 
College began a survey in 1927 to 
determine the teaching-load, to com- 
pare the teaching-loads of different 
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departments, and to determine means 
of computing the teaching-load of an 
instructor. 

The results of this survey, as re- 
ported by M. P. Cleghorn, appeared 
in the Journal of Engineering Educa- 
tion in May under the title, “The 
Report of the Teaching-Load Survey 
of the Engineering Division, Lowa 
State College.” The report is based 
on the replies received to question- 
naires formulated by the committee 
and on the contents of the records, 
virtually amounting to professional 
diaries, which were kept by colleagues 
for periods of at least one week, and 
where the figures seemed at all vari- 
able, for longer lengths of time. 

Counting teaching time as the hours 
spent in the classroom or laboratory, 
in preparation for class, and in grad- 
ing papers, the grand average of all 
total hours per week was 53.6 hours. 
The department of electrical engineer- 
ing at the State College of Michigan, 
during the same period, reported a 
comparable average of 51.07. 

The highest average found was in 
the rank of instructors in the depart- 
ment of chemical engineering where 
the average was 67 clock-hours per 
week, and the lowest was also in the 
rank of instructor in the department 
of ceramic engineering, with 38.5 
hours as the average. 

It was found that the department 
members ranking as associate profes- 
sors, assistant professors, and instruc- 
tors carried not only a greater number 
of hours of teaching, but their teach- 
ing-load was also a greater percentage 
of their total load than was the case 
with the other ranks in the faculty. 
The professor in charge devoted the 
greater part of his time to executive 
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details, and at the other end of the 
scale, the assistants, usually graduate 
students, were yet giving many hours 
to professional improvement. 
Courses were grouped as recitation; 
recitation and lecture; recitation, lec- 
ture, and laboratory; manipulative 
laboratory; design laboratory; and 
testing laboratory courses. The for- 
mula for the teaching-load was then 
evolved 
T <= H 4+- PC +-GS 
when 
T = total teaching-load in clock-hours 
per week in any course, 
H = total clock-hours per week in the 
course, 
C = credit-hours per week for one sec- 
tion, 
= preparation constant 
Hours preparation 
~~ Credit-hours (1 section) 





G = grading constant 
__ Hours spent in grading 
~ Number of students 
and 
S = number of students in the course. 

P, preparation, is independent of 
the number of sections taught or the 
number of students enrolled. H, total 
clock-hours, depends on the number 
of sections taught, and the number 
may be determined by the credit-hours 
assigned. The hours spent in grad- 
ing, which must be known to find G, 
are of course determined by the num- 
ber of students. C may be taken from 
the college catalogue, H from the in- 
structor’s class schedule, S from the 
class roll. P and G were computed as 
constants and tabulated by Mr. Cleg- 
horn, on the basis of answers to the 
questionnaires. For example, for a 
recitation course, the average prepara- 
tion constant was 1.1, and the grading 
constant, 0.11. 
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The formula has proved its worth, 
to its devisers, by actual check and has 
been found to be an accurate means 
of discovering the teaching-load. 


wy 
What Are Marks Worth? 


The department of personnel study 
at Yale University has recently made 
a distribution analysis of all marks re- 
ceived by Yale Freshmen over a six- 
year period, which was reported by 
Albert Beecher Crawford in School 
and Society, August 16. Three com- 
mon-sense theories of marking have 
been long accepted by educational 
science: that the performance of a 
representative group sets the most 
logical standard of scholastic achieve- 
ment, that any individual’s “mark” 
should properly represent his relative 
achievement within such a group, and 
that equal relative achievement, as 
thus judged, should receive equal 
credit, whether in the same or differ- 
ent subjects of study. These have been 
commonly disregarded, this author 
believes, even by institutions of high 
rank. To the inaccuracies in measur- 
ing credits may be attributed a large 
part of the general dissatisfaction with 
the present “credit system” of higher 
education. 

The twofold purpose of the investi- 
gation was to analyze the marks dis- 
tributed by different departments of 
study and to compare the reliability 
and characteristics of grades assigned 
by inexperienced instructors with those 
given by teachers of greater experi- 
ence. Several conclusions were drawn 
from the analysis of the marks re- 
ceived by the members of the fresh- 
man classes from 1926 to 1932, 
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inclusive. A comparison of the marks 
assigned by twelve different depart- 
ments of study with the norm of all 
freshman marks over the same period 
indicates that departmental standards 
vary considerably, as judged either 
by mean grades or by the percentages 
of students passed. 

Also, any system of automatic or 
arbitrary action with reference to 
scholastic deficiency on the present 
basis of marking may work serious 
individual injustice in some cases, un- 
less due allowance is made for varia- 
tions in departmental standards of 
scholarship. Those departments whose 
marks vary most from the class mean 
also exhibit the most noticeable fluc- 
tuations from year to year, as com- 
pared even with their own subject 
norms. These departments also tend 
to show greatest divergence between 
the grades assigned by their experi- 
enced and inexperienced teachers. 
Experience, probably because of the 
instructor’s increased confidence in his 
own judgment, makes for a wider 
(and in that respect therefore a more 
favorable) distribution of grades. 


~- 
Elimination, Again 


A ringing challenge to the educa- 
tional unit which permits the small, 
short-term, under-staffed and poorly 
equipped high school to continue to 
send under-prepared students to the 
universities of its state, is given in the 
bulletin, What Kind of High Schools 
Contribute to College Failures? pre- 
pared by J. M. Stalnaker and H. H. 
Remmers, of Purdue University. 

Conclusions were reached after a 
thorough study of the five thousand 
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students entering Purdue University 
as Freshmen, during the years 1922 
to 1926. Pupils were tabulated ac- 
cording to the high schools of their 
graduation and classified into gradu- 
ates, voluntary withdrawals, those 
dropped by the University, and those 
yet in the University. 

Eighty-four per cent of Indiana’s 
high schools have fewer than two 
hundred pupils enrolled. The other 
16 per cent of the high schools, how- 
ever, enroll 58 per cent of the high- 
school students. Thirty-eight per 
cent of the Purdue Freshmen of 1925 
came from the schools having smaller 
enrollments. Purdue students from 
short-term high schools tended to be 
eliminated more rapidly than those 
from schools with terms lasting nine 
or ten months. However, probation 
and forced dismissal fall equally be- 
tween the long-term and short-term 
high schools. The short-term stu- 
dents are the ones who voluntarily 
withdraw. 

The high graduation percentages 
fall in groups which were highly 
selected originally. Chemical engi- 
neers stand at the peak of completion 
percentages. It is significant to note 
that only 16 per cent of their students 
are from small schools and 11 per 
cent from short-term institutions. 

From this mass of data the authors 
have concluded that the size of the 
high school and length of the school 
term show a significant relationship 
to elimination from Purdue; that the 
marks during the first semester of the 
freshman year show a slight and sig- 
nificant relationship to the size of the 
school and some tendency, though not 
statistically significant, to be related 
to the length of the school term. They 
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finally concluded that probation for 
scholastic delinquency at Purdue Uni- 
versity is not significantly related to 
any of these factors. 


A significant study of the mortality 
of college students was carried on by 
Arthur K. Goodman, under the direc- 
tion of Frederick L. Whitney, as a 
consideration of “The Relationship of 
Intelligence and Classification Test 
Scores to Mortality and Scholastic 
Ratings; A Continuation of a Study 
of 559 Freshmen at Colorado State 
Teachers College.” Other phases of 
the problem have been investigated 
by E. L. Kelly and P. M. Condit, 
who studied, respectively, “The Scho- 
lastic and Mortality Record” and 
“The Relationship of Intelligence and 
Achievement-Test Scores to Mortality 
and Scholastic Ratings” of this group. 

Building on the studies made by 
his colleagues of the first year of uni- 
versity life, Mr. Goodman has re- 
corded the achievements of those who 
returned as Sophomores, and has in- 
terpreted their records in the light of 
correlation with intelligence and clas- 
sification tests. 

Scholastic averages were compiled 
for each quarter and for the entire 
year. The scheme of scholastic rating 
used at Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege is: F, one point; D, two points; 
C, three points; B, four points; and 
A, five points. 

Of the 559 students entering as 
Freshmen in September, 1927, 278 
returned for the first quarter of the 
sophomore year. The dropping out 
of half of the class brought the me- 
dian intelligence score, according to 
Thurstone tests, from 51.23 to 55.79. 
Scholastic rating for the second year 
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showed that either effort was increas- 
ing or more poor students were being 
eliminated, as the median mark rose 
from 3.21 for the Fall Quarter, to 
3.24 for the Spring Quarter. Con- 
sidering that the median during the 
freshman year had been only 3.05, it 
is readily seen that the movement is 
toward more homogeneous grouping. 

The median of the high-school 
achievement test also shows a rise, 
from 310.44 to 321.62 for Sopho- 
mores. It may then be concluded 
that those with lowest high-school 
achievements tend to drop out of col- 
lege. An interesting device, which 
makes possible the tabulating of many 
individual tendencies which would 
otherwise have remained unrecorded 
or been lost in the mass of statistics, 
is the giving of an index number, 
according to intelligence-test scores. 
Thus, the placing of an index number 
on a chart of scholastic achievement, 
at a glance, shows the correlation of 
each student as to intelligence and 
achievement. 

Of the 266 Sophomores, 13.9 per 
cent fell in the decile indicated by the 
intelligence-test score, 38.3 per cent 
exceeded their intelligence-test plac- 
ing, or to summarize, 52.2 per cent 
placed as high as, or higher than, in- 
telligence tests predicted; 47.8 per 
cent failed to rate as high in achieve- 
ment as in intelligence. Thus it is 
concluded that the Thurstone test in- 
dicates only a tendency and that the 
variation is so wide as to preclude 
accurate prediction. Correlation be- 
tween Thurstone scores and classi- 
fication-test scores with scholastic 
achievement is seen to be decreasing 
as the student progresses in his col- 
lege work. Correlations between 
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quarters of work remain approxi- 
mately the same, tending to cluster 
at .60 as they also did in the fresh- 
man year. 

The greatest student mortality was 
found in the lowest decile, where ap- 
proximately 70 per cent withdrew 
before the end of the second year. 
In the 303 mortality cases, the me- 
dian scholastic rating was found to be 
2.87, which is slightly below the theo- 
retical median of 3.00 and 0.27 be- 
low 'the median for the 256 students 
who completed two years’ work. 
Thus it was concluded that low 
scholarship plays an important part. 

Two hundred sixteen of the 303 
students who withdrew from college 
did so for unrecorded causes. Of the 
remainder, thirty-four dropped out 
because of scholastic difficulties, four- 
teen for lack of funds, twelve did not 
register permanently, eight were mar- 
ried, and the others gave scattering 
reasons. At the end of the second 
year, 19.1 per cent of the freshman 
class of 1927 were graduated. They 
were, generally, those drawn from 
the higher deciles in the intelligence 
rating. 

In conclusion, Mr. Goodman de- 
cides that average scholastic achieve- 
ment increases from 3.00 to 3.24 from 
the first to second years; that high 
standing in the Thurstone test pre- 
dicts high achievement scholastically, 
although there is much displacement; 
classification tests appear to predict 
scholastic achievement, with slightly 
more accuracy than does the Thurs- 
tone test; that correlations between 
scholarship, Thurstone-test scores, and 
classification-test scores were much 
smaller for the sophomore year than 
they were for the freshman year; and 
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that mortality over the two years 
reached the alarmingly high percent- 
age of 54.2. 


~~ 


More Than an Engineer 


Preparation to become not only a 
technician, but also a member of so- 
ciety, is the aim of the curriculum for 
electrical-engineering students, pro- 
posed by John D. Ball, vice-president 
and director of the School of Engi- 
neering of Milwaukee, in his article, 
“Curriculum Construction Applied to 
a Progressive Course in Electrical 
Engineering” in the May issue of the 
Journal of Engineering Education. 

The training school, in the opinion 
of Director Ball, owes to each man 
who seeks technical advancement 
there the opportunity to progress to 
the limit of his capacity and potenti- 
ality, and it is responsible for making 
each one able to meet the practical 
situations of his professional life. The 
actual curriculum he suggested is 
planned to cover thirty-six months, 
but it is spaced on three levels in 
order that the student who has only 
twelve months to spend in college 
may receive beneficial training and 
a recognition of his achievement. 

At the end of the initial twelve 
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months, when a great amount of 
practical training has been given, the 
student is awarded a certificate in 
Commercial Electrical Engineering, 
The student is fitted for a position as 
an electrician or as a salesman. The 
course for the second period of twelve 
months will give opportunities for the 
study of details and will enable the 
student to fill a public-utilities post 
which does not require a degree. He 
will now hold a certificate as an indus- 
trial electrical engineer. If he com- 
pletes the course by remaining for the 
third year of study, he will receive the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Elec- 
trical Engineering and will have gone 
into the theory which underlies prac- 
tical work. 

The sequence is important, Mr. 
Ball believes, as only that which one 
teaches oneself is ever truly learned, 
and theory is valueless and meaning- 
less unless it represents a personal 
conception of the work as it has 
evolved from one’s own work accom- 
plished. He thus provides for the 28 
per cent of the freshman engineering 
class who are able to remain in the 
theater for an introduction to the ac- 
tors whom they have already seen 
perform. Mr. Ball’s article is stimu- 
lating and sincere, and we trust its 
value is commensurate with the ap- 
proval which it is sure to find. 
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In an opinion rendered to Mr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior, on June 26, Attorney-General 
Mitchell ruled that military training 
in land-grant colleges may be made 
optional at the discretion of the state 
legislature. The ruling leaves open 
the question of the right of the in- 
dividual student to determine for 
himself whether or not he will take 
military training in an_ institution 
controlled by a state legislature which 
has not set itself on record concerning 
military training. 


Ma. Henry Suzza.tto has recently 
succeeded Mr. Henry Smith Pritchett 
as president of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of teaching. 

Mr. Suzzallo resigned from the 
presidency of the University of 
Washington in 1926 and has since 
been serving as director of President 
Hoover’s Advisory Committee on 
Education. 


On Monday and Tuesday, October 
27 and 28, the Mid-Western Group 
of College Personnel Officers will 
meet at Oberlin College to discuss 
the problems of college personnel. 
Among the contributors to the sessions 
will be H. A. Toops, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Frankwood E. Williams, 
medical director of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene; G. H. 
Estabrooks, of Colgate University; 
Edward S. Jones, University of Buf- 
falo; Robert C. Clothier, University 
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of Pittsburgh; L. D. Hartson, Ober- 
lin College; Mabelle A. Blake, Smith 
College; and D. S. Hanchett, An- 
tioch College. 

Inquiries concerning reservations 
may be directed to the Chairman of 
the Committee of Arrangements, 
J. A. Humphreys, director of Person- 
nel Service, Oberlin College. 


Deaine its last session, Congress 
provided $200,000 for a nation-wide 
investigation of teacher training. The 
work will be undertaken by the Office 
of Education, Department of the In- 
terior, which will proceed “to make a 
study of the qualifications of teachers 
in the public schools, the supply of 
available teachers, the facilities avail- 
able and needed for teacher training, 
including courses of study and meth- 
ods of teaching.” 

The Commissioner of Education, 
William John Cooper, will direct the 
study, assisted by Edward S. Even- 
den of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


A survey has been made recently 
of Brown University under the direc- 
tion of Dean Eisenhart of Princeton, 
Dean Ford of the Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota, and Chan- 
cellor Capen of the University of 
Buffalo. 

The purpose of this survey has 
been, first, to give the University 
itself at the opening of a new admin- 
istration a comprehensive, thorough 
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picture of its resources, activities, and 
needs; and second, to enable the 
University, in coming before the pub- 
lic for support, to make an authentic 
presentation of its claims, and to indi- 
cate the specific advantages to the 
community that will follow upon a 
strengthening and an extension of the 
work now going on at Brown. 


To SUCCEED Clarence S. Yoakum, 
who became vice-president of the 
University of Michigan, Addison 
Hibbard, dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts at the University of 
North Carolina, has been appointed 
to a similar position at Northwestern 
University. 

Mr. Hibbard is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and has 
taught at the Universities of Wiscon- 
sin, Miami, and North Carolina. He 
has been dean at the last institution 
for the past four years. 


Acs last meeting, the Committee 
on Foreign Language Requirements 
of the Association of American Uni- 
versity Professors made the following 
report concerning the modern-lan- 
guage requirement for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy: 


As a result of our consideration of 
studies which have been published on the 
subject of the foreign-language require- 
ment for higher degrees, of our knowledge 
of unpublished studies, and of our own 
observation relative to the operation of this 
requirement, your Committee makes the 
following report: 

1. We regard a knowledge of foreign 
languages as indispensable to the pursuit of 
research in all fields. Hence candidates 
for the doctorate of philosophy may reason- 
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ably be required to have a working knowl- 
edge of one or more foreign languages. 

‘ 2. Since much of the dissatisfaction of 
present foreign-language requirements in 
graduate schools is traceable to inflexible 
general requirements and methods of ad- 
ministration, we recommend that the ad- 
ministration of these requirements, like that 
of other requirements in special fields, be 
left to the determination of departments or 
divisions concerned. 


The United States Office of Educa- 
tion during the early summer pub- 
lished data concerning the incomes of 
more than a thousand colleges and 
universities throughout the United 
States. Some of the important facts 
stated in round numbers are: 
Total annual income... . . $500,000,000 


New York State for 64 
institutions of higher 


education ......... 65,000,000 
Pennsylvania with 80 

institutions .......... 43,000,000 
Massachusetts with 36 

jeeteeEIOMS .......... 35,000,000 


Approximately 46 per cent of the 
total income went to 358 publicly sup- 
ported institutions, and 54 per cent to 
859 privately endowed institutions. 


Becinnine in the fall of 1931 the 
tuition at Vassar College will be in- 
creased. For town girls the fee will 
be $500 without living expenses; for 
students who do not live in Pough- 
keepsie the fee will be $1,200. 


Tue Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, in co- 
operation with the Joint Commission 
of the Association of College Presi- 
dents and the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has 
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recently published a study of the re- 
lations of secondary and higher educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. The report is 
concerned chiefly with a discussion of 
the freshman problems, and proposes 
an interesting technique to mediate a 
closer relationship between the Fresh- 
man and faculty members. 


Tur Associated Press has during 
June circulated the following brief 
announcement: “Dr. Frederick J. 
Kelly has resigned as president of the 
University of Idaho. He charged 
that the State Board of Education had 
‘thwarted his scholastic, financial and 
educational policies,’ including the 
subordination of athletics.” 


Tue University of Wisconsin has 
established recently an Alumni Re- 
search Foundation which will exploit 
all salable scientific developments by 
members of the staff of the Univer- 
sity. The Foundation is headed by 
Harry L. Russell, former dean of the 
College of Agriculture. Under Mr. 
Russell’s direction, Wisconsin scien- 
tific developments will be patented 
and put upon the market. The funds 
thus raised will be used to finance the 
scientific work of the University. 


Durie the month of July the 
American Association of University 
Professors published a monograph by 
Edwin R. A. Seligman of Columbia 
University, entitled, Academic Obli- 
gations, which is a report on public- 
utility propaganda. The burden of 
the findings was that no college or 
university professor should accept 
compensation from any private cor- 
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poration for the pursuit of investi- 
gation if the subject of research is 
related to actual or probable questions 
of a controversial public policy. 


Tue administrative offices of George 
Washington University, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., are to be closed on Satur- 
days throughout the year. President 
Cloyd H. Marvin referring to the 
action of the Board of Trustees said: 
The time has come in modern society 
when, with the present creative powers of 
the people, there must be more time for 
the pursuit of the avocational life; more 
time for the development of family life; 
more time for recreation, in order better to 
fit the people for the intense activity in which 
they must engage during the time they 
spend to further the work of the world. 


The board of trustees of Colby Col- 
lege has announced its decision to 
limit the enrollment of the college to 
six hundred students. This is the first 
time in the history of the college that 
registration has been restricted. A 
proposal to move the college to a new 
location has been brought before the 
trustees, but no definite action has yet 
been taken. 


Turovcn an appropriation on the 
part of the Ohio College Association, 
Herbert A. Toops and T. Ernest 
Newland of the department of psy- 
chology, Ohio State University, have 
been able to collect from 12,000 to 
13,000 titles pertinent to the general 
field of college and university prob- 
lems. Certain of the references bear 
dates as early as the first half of the 
nineteenth century, but the bulk of 
them fall between 1890 and 1930. 
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Magazine articles have been checked 
through May, 1930. All known 
sources have been covered for mate- 
rial. The references have been listed 
alphabetically by author, association, 
or institution and will be cross-refer- 
enced with respect to the particular 
phases of the collegiate or university 
field to which they pertain. It does 
not seem unreasonable to assume that 
this collection is the most compre- 
hensive one thus far made available 
on this subject. 

This bibliography should have sev- 
eral distinct values, as the provision 
of an abundance of source material 
for administrators, teachers, and stu- 
dents who may be interested in an 
historical approach to the various as- 
pects of higher education; a source by 
means of which may be ascertained the 
extent to which various persons, edu- 
cational centers, and other organiza- 
tions have given concrete evidence of 
their interest in higher education; and 
an immense reference value to libra- 
ries and research organizations. 


Yare University has recently made 
public complete plans for the Payne 
Whitney Gymnasium, to be built from 
funds provided by the Payne Whitney 
family. The new building will be 
made up of three units, each having 
a distinct function. One unit will be 
given over to the regular working 
activities of the athletic department, 
another will contain a large swim- 
ming-pool, and the third will contain 
an amphitheater, the floor of which 
will be 95 feet by 125 feet. 

The building will also contain eight 
handball courts, twenty-nine standard 
squash racquets courts, and wrestling, 
boxing, and rowing rooms. 
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Turoucn a gift from Mr. Lewis 
Bamberger, of L. Bamberger and 
Company, and his sister, Mrs. Felix 
Fuld, funds have been set aside for 
the establishment and endowment of 
the Institute for Advanced Study 
which will be inaugurated in the very 
near future. 

The sum of $5,000,000 has already 
been provided for the initial endow- 
ment of the Institute, and to this the 
donors will make further additions. 
The Institute will be located at or 
near Newark, New Jersey, and will 
offer opportunity for study to gradu- 
ate students only. 


‘Tae University of Southern Califor- 
nia celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
from June 1 to June 7. 


Announcement has been made by 
President John M. Thomas of the 
opening of a School of Chemistry at 
Rutgers University and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Harold A. Fales, Profes- 
sor of Chemistry at Columbia, as dean. 
This action by the trustees of the Uni- 
versity increases to seven the schools 
and colleges comprising the institu- 
tion, namely, Arts and Sciences, En- 
gineering, Agriculture, Education, 
College for Women, College of Phar- 
macy, and School of Chemistry. 

The department of chemistry is to 
be separated from the College of Arts 
and Sciences and to be established as 
a separate school in order to permit 
the University to be of greater serv- 
ice to the industries of the state. In 
making this announcement, President 
Thomas declared that the advice and 
active co-operation of representatives 
of the leading chemical industries of 
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New Jersey have been enlisted in the 
organization of the new school. 


Tue University of Florida proposes 
the establishment of an institute of 
inter-American affairs in an effort to 
develop better cultural and economic 
relations between the United States 
and Latin American countries. An 
advisory board for the institute has 
been proposed, but definite plans of 
organization have not yet been made 
public. 


Tue successor of Henry W. Chase, 
who has resigned as head of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina to become 
president of the University of Illi- 
nois, is Frank P. Graham, former 
professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


Tue University of Chicago Law 
School has announced several steps in 
the initiation of a new and broader 
educational policy. The first of these 
is a survey of the professional training 
offered by the Chicago Law School 
anticipating the re-organization of 
courses. A rule requiring prospective 
students to pass a legal aptitude test 
has been adopted also. Five experts 
in subjects other than law have been 
appointed to the faculty. 

These five appointees, with the ex- 
ception of Dr. Franz Alexander, noted 
German psychiatrist, who is visiting 
professor for the coming year, are 
from other departments in the Uni- 
versity. They are: Mortimer Adler 
from the Department of Philosophy, 
who will conduct a course in the Psy- 
chology of Evidence with Edward 
Hinton; Quincy Wright from Politi- 
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cal Science; Simeon Leland from Eco- 
nomics; and William J. Graham from 
the Department of Accounting. 


Ax tue end of June the Board of 
Trustees at the University of Missis- 
sippi dismissed the chancellor of the 
University, Mr. Alfred Hume, and 
fourteen members of the faculty. Six, 
in addition to Mr. Hume, were Doc- 
tors of Philosophy, and seven were 
either deans or heads of departments. 


Fottowine the approval of plans for 
a liberal-arts college at Valley Forge 
by the trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania, questionnaires have been 
sent out to 22,000 alumni, faculty 
members, and students of the Univer- 
sity in an effort to obtain opinions 
concerning scholastic-course factors, 
the value of college education, types 
of instruction, student qualifications, 
living arrangements, fraternities, and 
extra-curricular activities, both ath- 
letic and non-athietic. A study of 
educational methods in leading insti- 
tutions abroad will be carried on by 
Vice-Provost George McClelland and 
Mr. J. P. Wickersham Crawford. 


Tue Commission on Medical Educa- 
tion, directed by Dr. W. C. Rappleye 
of Yale University, during April pub- 
lished a monograph entitled, Medical 
Education and Related Problems in 
Europe. Readers of the JourNnaL 
who are interested in preparing stu- 
dents for medical training and others 
who are interested in the field of med- 
icine will find this monograph a nec- 
essary adjunct to their libraries. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has 
also published recently a larger piece 
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of work entitled, Methods and Prob- 
lems of Medical Education, which 
also should be in the hands of every- 
one concerned with the teaching of 
medicine. 


Av Yate University during the 
past summer the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education held 
its seventh annual summer session. 
The purpose of the school is the im- 
provement of teaching in engineering. 
The faculties of thirty state and sixty 
private institutions were represented 
in the enrollment. 


A narionat agency which will unify 
educational research by the formula- 
tion of a comprehensive program 
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was created when the American Coun- 
cil on Education named its Commit- 
tee on Educational Problems and 
Plans. The committee will function 
by aid of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
which will supply the financial re- 
sources necessary to make possible a 
number of meetings of this commit- 
tee each year during a period of three 
to five years. 


A affiliation with the Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum, of Honolulu, was 
announced by Yale University during 
the month of June. The two institu- 
tions will join in a research program 
comprising problems in the natural 
sciences and in ethnology for regions 
of the Pacific. 
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-* EDITORIAL COMMENTS -- 





OR a number of years critics of 
Ke liberal-arts college have been 

pointing out the limitations of 
that institution, and some have even 
been predicting its complete elimina- 
tion from the economy of higher edu- 
cation in the not-too-distant future. 
The problem is so pertinent that we 
are publishing an article in this issue 
by Mr. Reeves, of the University of 
Chicago, who is among those finding 
the liberal-arts college wanting. To 
give the other side of the picture, we 
are also publishing a rejoinder by 
President Rainey of Franklin College, 
a defender of the traditional college 
although in no sense an exponent of 
traditional methods. 

The reader may judge for himself 
which position is the sounder, and 
without committing the editors of the 
Journat to any position in the discus- 
sion, it is interesting to observe that 
Mr. Henry Suzzallo, who has re- 
cently been elected president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, expressed himself 
on the question at the conference for 
administrative officers of higher edu- 
cation held at Peabody College early 
in July. Mr. Suzzallo observed that: 


I do not believe for a minute that the 
four-year college is going out of ex- 
istence. . . . I regard the field of 
liberal education as perhaps the great- 
est unsolved problem that we have 
today. I doubt very much if the 
problem of professional education or 
graduate training is as important from 
our standpoint, viewing the educa- 
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tional system as a whole, as the 
other problem of liberal culture, and 
the chief argument is the argument 
against the present drift, the present 
drift being the specialization of edu- 
cation which somehow seems in the 
casual and careless thinking of the 
moment to be replacing the idea of 
liberally trained minds. Specializa- 
tion in life is never a substitute for a 
general view whether that general 
view be summarized in values or at- 
titudes of intellectual knowledge. 
You may know things too deeply and 
too accurately to be really cultured. 
Furthermore, I would say that the 
more life specializes and the more our 
academic system tends to indulge in 
specialization that we do not have 
less need for liberal education. In- 
deed I protest that we have a greater 
need for liberal education. 


It seems reasonable to suppose that in 
his administration of the Carnegie 
Foundation, Mr. Suzzallo will sup- 
port the point of view reflected in the 
quotation just given. 

That the cultural program of the 
liberal-arts college is by no means 
dead is further illustrated by the posi- 
tion taken by. Mr. W. E. Wickenden 
upon being inducted into the presi- 
dency of the Case School of Applied 
Science. Pointing out the many 
recognized social and cultural limita- 
tions usually ascribed to engineers, 
he devoted the major portion of his 
inaugural address to a discussion of 
the implications of such a situation, 
going on to outline an ameliorative 
program in these words: 
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I pledge my hand to the task of build- 
ing up at Case, within the limits im- 
posed by our location and our major 
tasks, a vigorous student life, in which 
competitive sport, music, drama, de- 
bate, publications and organized so- 
cial activity shall enlist as nearly as 
possible every student. ‘These activi- 
ties I would gladly see housed and 
equipped on a par with our finest 
laboratories and given tangible rec- 
ognition as an integral part of our 
educational program. I would gladly 
see the college lend its aid to the 
creation of a residential center for stu- 
dents, to include not only dormitories, 
but attractive and convenient sites 
for our voluntary social groups. Sec- 
ondary as these matters are, I confess 
they weigh heavily upon me. Society 
demands more of the scientist than 
proficiency in research and more of 
the engineer than the ability to bend 
nature to economic ends. It is our 
boast that we teach men how to work 
efficiently. This is not enough; we 
must teach men how to live as well as 
labor and how to lead as well as obey. 


NTERESTING as are these lib- 

eral attitudes, their support is by 
no means universal. During the 
summer, for example, a catastrophe 
of major significance struck the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. By fiat of the 
governor, the chancellor and fourteen 
members of the faculty have sum- 
marily been dismissed, and in their 
places, according to the newspapers, 
political henchmen have been ap- 
pointed some of whom have no quali- 
fications whatever for the positions to 
which they succeed. To take the place 
of a doctor of philosophy of consider- 
able experience, a county school super- 
intendent was appointed head of the 
department of mathematics. It is 
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likely that many of the other appoint- 
ments were similarly destructive to 
the ideals of university education. 
Several letters from the editors to 
authorities in the state have failed to 
bring response, so that at this time a 
complete statement of the situation is 
not possible. It is hoped that in a 
subsequent issue, however, we may 
present in these pages an adequate 
appraisal of exactly what happened at 
Mississippi. In the meantime, if ever 
there were an opportunity for the 
American Association of University 
Professors to protest vigorously against 
political jobbery, now is the time. 


ET, despite such temporary 

setbacks, democratic education 
moves onward. In recent years the 
growth of junior colleges throughout 
the country has been especially im- 
portant in the development of higher 
education, and the editors of the 
Journat take pleasure in welcoming 
the Junior College Journal which 
publishes its first number in October. 
This new enterprise will be published 
by the Stanford University Press and 
will be under the joint editorship of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and the School of Education 
of Stanford University. Walter C. 
Eells of Stanford will be editor-in- 
chief, and Doak S. Campbell, secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, associate editor. An 
imposing list of men prominent in the 
junior-college movement serve on 
the advisory board. Yearly the jun- 
ior colleges have been becoming more 
important and more articulate. This 
new publishing enterprise will more 
than likely help to accelerate a move- 
ment which everyone recognizes still 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


to be in a healthy experimental if not 
a pioneer stage. 

The particular need for discussion 
and development in higher education 
seems for the moment, however, to 
have shifted to the graduate school. 
Two years ago the Association of 
American Colleges circularized the 
graduate schools of the country and 
urged that more attention be given in 
their training to teaching techniques 
and less to the finer points of research. 
It had long been recognized that most 
graduate schools were neglecting their 
teacher-training function in their zeal 
to produce scholars and scientific in- 
vestigators. Some of the responses 
that deans of graduate schools have 
made to the suggestion of the Asso- 
ciation have been published in its 
Bulletin, and last month we quoted 
and commented upon the replies of 
Dean Laing of the University of Chi- 
cago and Dean Cross of Yale. 

The American Association is ap- 
parently making the improving of 
graduate teaching a major issue, and 
very likely its Bulletin will continue 
to include discussions of the consid- 
erations involved. Meanwhile, the 
problem came in for prolonged at- 
tention at the Institute for Adminis- 
trative Officers of Institutions of 
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Higher Learning held during the 
latter part of July at the University 
of Chicago. The particularly keen 
criticism which Professor Leon B. 
Richardson of Dartmouth directed at 
the graduate schools will be published 
in our November number, and at that 
time it may be possible to weigh edi- 
torially his point of view over against 
that of those who are not inclined to 
permit the graduate school to allow 
its function of training college instruc- 
tors to swamp its scholarly ideals and 
research ambitions. Somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes of complete 
emphasis on preparing for college 
teaching and interest in advancing 
knowledge there will very likely be 
discovered a happy middle ground. 
Until continuous discussion discovers 
that desirable territory, however, the 
graduate schools seem to be due for 
an analysis of their work particu- 
larly since such an important univer- 
sity administrator as Vice-President 
Woodward of the University of Chi- 
cago observes that “there is ample 
reason to fear that the members of 
graduate faculties, in large numbers, 
are still either unaware of the de- 
mand (for improvement) or satisfied 
that nothing should be done about it.” 
W.H.C. 














Essays on Experience 


THe AWAKENING COLLEGE, by Clarence 
Cook Little. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company, 1930. 282 pp. $3.00. 


Something over a year ago Mr. C. C. 
Little resigned from the presidency of the 
University of Michigan. He had formerly 
been president of the University of Maine, 
and in both institutions had earned for 
himself something of a reputation as a 
progressive educator. Because he has seen 
the problems of higher education from the 
vantage points of two universities’ head- 
ships, and because he resigned from Michi- 
gan under fire, the present volume takes on 
more than ordinary significance. It is, in 
fact, a document that everyone interested 
in the evolution of college education should 
read. In fifteen well-written chapters the 
author sizes up the universities and their 
work, and even his severest critics must ad- 
mit that what he has written is important. 

The volume opens with a chapter on ad- 
missions which constitutes a critique of the 
written examination as the sole means of 
determining the fitness of candidates for 
admission to college. The point is well 
taken and is supported by a knowledge of 
experimental literature which is surprisingly 
ample for a university administrator. Sub- 
sequent chapters discuss curricular develop- 
ments in recent years, personnel programs, 
fraternities, automobiles and liquor, coedu- 
cation, athletics, the alumni, and religion 
in the colleges. On all these questions the 
author takes and defends a progressive po- 
sition, and his familiarity with experimental 
investigations in many institutions stands out 
prominently throughout. 

A detailed analysis of the volume might 
prove fruitful, but it seems desirable to con- 
centrate the available space upon two or 
three general observations. The first of 
these has to do with the spirit of the book. 


Unfortunately, an undercurrent of spleen 
pervades the volume. Mr. Little appar- 
ently has little regard for college faculties, 
and he has lost no occasion to sneer at the 
professor and all his ways. No chapter is 
free from its peculiar slur. ‘The attitude 
is so prevalent throughout that one wonders 
at the motive which set the author to writ- 
ing his book. Even though he would very 
likely deny it, one cannot help but conjec- 
ture that he set out with the noble purpose 
of transmitting his experience to other ad- 
ministrators but could not keep from slap- 
ping back at his Michigan critics. The 
result is a cross between a poorly disguised 
apologia for his administration and a series 
of more or less unconnected essays. Ad- 
mirable as are most of his conceptions of 
the functions of the college, it is unfortu- 
nate indeed that the thesis which he states 
in his Preface and returns to in his last 
chapter is almost completely overshadowed 
by such an emotional blur. The “new 
spirit based on a finer conception of human 
values” has not as yet touched the imagina- 
tions of the great majority of college ad- 
ministrators and teachers, and until it does 
the need of the day is for persuasive, sym- 
pathetic writing and not for barbed darts 
of contempt. 

The title of the volume is similarly open 
to question as inept. Its assumption is that 
a new and better day for higher education 
is dawning. The colleges, the title sug- 
gests, are awakening to their opportunities 
and responsibilities; and the reader, very 
likely fed up with criticism of the colleges, 
reaches for the book with something of 
pleasure. But the reading unfortunately 
belies the title. ‘The day ahead that Mr. 
Little describes is not bright and promising, 
but dark and filled with dangers. In his 
last chapter he weighs the hopeful signs 
against the deterrent signs, and the latter 
seem to win out eight to four. All of 
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which means that despite the title we have 
another book criticizing the colleges. 

Yet so to characterize Mr. Little’s work 
is not to belittle it. ‘The volume lacks the 
depth and insight that one might hope for 
from the man who had held the presidency 
of two great universities, and it suffers from 
an ill-concealed bitterness. It is still, how- 
ever, an important contribution to the liter- 
ature of higher education and as such 
deserves wide reading. 

W. H. Cow.er 
Ohio State University 


Standardization in Music 


SurRVEY OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE CREDITS 
AND COLLEGE CoursEs In Music, by 
the Research Council of Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference. New York: 
National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, 1930. vi-+ 209 pp. $2.00. 


Lack of standardization of music as a 
teaching subject has made attempts at sur- 
veys difficult and unsatisfactory. Instruc- 
tion has differed greatly, not only in the 
public schools, as contrasted with the col- 
leges, but from school to school the coun- 
try over. A combination of pride and 
jealousy has made many schools set them- 
selves up as models and yet refuse to give 
information about their teaching and ad- 
ministration. ‘The present attempt seems 
to have met with honest response, and its 
success surpasses previous efforts. 

The book, the second of the major pub- 
lications by the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, is in large part a 
series of detailed statements of the practice 
of 594 colleges and universities in accept- 
ing high-school music credits for entrance 
and in crediting music as a major, minor, 
or elective in undergraduate work. For 
the casual reader, by far the most interest- 
ing and valuable part of the work is a 
summary of some thirty pages by P. W. 
Dykema, professor of music education, 
Teachers College, in which are set forth 
in an admirable way the purpose of the 
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survey, just what was accomplished, and 
certain deductions. Some of the interest- 
ing points discussed are: the number of 
credits allowed for college entrance and the 
types of music study which are so credited; 
the amount of credit given in music at 
colleges and the variance of this credit ac- 
cording to the academic or music degree 
conferred; a comparison of practices in pri- 
vate institutions and land-grant schools, and 
between schools of the East and South and 
those of the Middle West and West. The 
summary is supplemented by a discussion 
of answers received to a second question- 
naire sent to schools which do not allow 
entrance credit in music or offer college 
courses for credit in that subject. 

It is evident from this survey that the 
granting of entrance and college credit has 
increased rapidly during the past ten years. 
The book expresses the belief and hope that 
this increased recognition of music by col- 
leges will have a marked effect upon the 
high-school curriculum. 

Royar D. Hucues 
Ohio State University 


Probing Prerequisites 


CURRICULAR PROBLEMS IN SCIENCE AT 
THE COLLEGE LEVEL, by Palmer O. 
Johnson. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1930, xvi + 
188 pp. (University of Minnesota Col- 
lege Problem Series: Teaching of Science 
at the College Level, Vol. II) $2.00. 


The purpose of this study is to determine 
whether a prerequisite of nine credits of 
elementary botany functions in later related 
courses in the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry. The investigator undertakes to 
answer three questions. First, “Does ele- 
mentary botany prepare for later courses?” 
A study of the correspondence of topics, as 
found in the syllabi of the elementary and 
the later courses, showed that morphology, 
algology, and mycology, which represent 
37-5 per cent of the content, do not func- 
tion in the later courses. Second, “Do the 
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students who took the elementary course in 
botany get better results in the later courses 
than those students who did not take the 
elementary course?” A comparison of the 
results of tests given to small groups who 
had had botany with those who had not 
studied botany showed that the latter did 
practically as well as the former. Third, 
“Do the students of elementary botany 
recall what they have learned when they 
need to do so?” Objective tests were 
given to groups of students at intervals of 
three months and six months. At the end 
of three months there was a loss in reten- 
tion of 43.4 per cent; in six months, 47.8 
per cent. As a result of the study, the 
author recommends a reduction of the pre- 
requisite courses and the substitution of two 
limited electives of specialized botany. 

The investigator acknowledges the limi- 
tations of this study in detail. One may 
add others. The occurrence of similar top- 
ics in later courses is only a partially satis- 
factory measure of their preparatory value. 
Other investigators have used somewhat 
similar techniques to show overlapping. 
Within the limits of the study, it is care- 
fully handled. A number of interesting 
minor problems are studied. While the 
whole could hardly be regarded as a major 
study, it contains a number of valuable leads. 
To this reviewer, there was an annoying, 
awkward, straining use of polysyllabic words. 

Henry Harap 
Western Reserve University 


Perilous Glorification 


Liserty, by Everett Dean Martin. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
1930. x-+ 307 pp. $3.00. 

This is a worth-while book, and it 
deserves a high place in the growing list of 
critical studies by which thoughtful Ameri- 
cans are seeking to understand their com- 
plex culture. The book has the advantage 
over more comprehensive works such as 
The Rise of American Civilization by the 


Beards in that it seeks through an incisive 
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analysis of the basic idea of liberty to throw 
light upon the texture of present-day 
American society as a whole. After a 
critical examination of the ideas of liberty 
among the Greeks, the early Christians, the 
thinkers of the Renaissance, and the follow- 
ers of Rousseau, the writer concludes that 
a romantic and emotional democracy with 
its glorification of the wisdom of the aver- 
age man has imperiled our heritage of 
freedom. 

Mr. Martin insists upon a return to the 
great traditions of liberty derived from 
Aristotle, John Milton, Locke, and John 
Stuart Mill. With Aristotle he contends 
that liberty must be based upon insight. 
There is no justification for “the delusion 
which has long persisted in American de- 
mocracy that people may enjoy the liberties 
of the civilized man without having first 
attained the civilized man’s attitude towards 
life” (p. 29). He believes with Mill that 
“that society will be relatively most free in 
which people have best learned the lesson of 
minding their own business. . . . No med- 
dlesome people can long remain free” (p. 
194). Apparently only insight or a “civil- 
ized attitude towards life” can keep a 
democratic people from becoming meddle- 
some. Many liberals fail to see this and 
oscillate in muddle-headed fashion between 
Voltaire and Rousseau, Aristotle and 
William Jennings Bryan. ‘They are ra- 
tionalists who “walk by faith in the wisdom 
of the irrational majority” (p.123). Ina 
democratic society, where the last court 
of appeal is “the wisdom of the irrational 
majority,” it must be confessed that the 
outlook for Mr. Martin’s idea of liberty is 
not encouraging. He thinks that “a large 
portion of the human race—how large we 
do not at present know—is incapable of 
self-government and therefore unfit for 
liberty” (p.282). It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that he has no solution 
of the problem of freedom in a democratic 
society where, in theory at least, the ma- 
jority rules. The value of his book is critical 
and suggestive rather than constructive. 
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Liberty in a democracy, as in any society, 
has two phases, the individual and the social. 
The freedom and integrity of the individual 
have, as correlatives, free institutions and 
ways of life. Mr. Martin recognizes these 
two phases of liberty but fails to integrate 
them for two reasons. Liberty for him is 
an individual matter, “a man is free when 
he acts according to his own judgment and 
not that of another” (p. 273), and he con- 
ceives of the freedom of the man of insight 
as constantly menaced by the mob-minded- 
ness of the untutored masses. He fails to 
see that there is no liberty enjoyed by the 
individual, even free speech, “the liberty on 
which all other liberties depend” (p. 197), 
which does not presuppose free institutions 
such as the Bill of Rights, and that these, 
in turn, are effective only in so far as they 
are reflected in the habits of thought of the 
average man. ‘The average Englishman is 
not more intelligent than the average 
American, but, thanks to habits of thought 
deeply ingrained through the cultural in- 
cidence of ways of life, both free speech 
and law observance are more in evidence 
in England than in this country. The 
liberties of the individual, be he ever so 
cultured, are only made possible in a de- 
mocracy by what Burke would call the 
“wise prejudices” of the average man. 

Joun M. MeEck.iIn 
Dartmouth College 


Paying Germany’s Debts 


THE Recovery oF GERMANY, by James 
W. Angell. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1929. xix + 
425 pp. $4.00. 


In The Recovery of Germany Mr. An- 
gell has given us an able and penetrating 
analysis of the economic, and, to some 
extent, the political fortunes of Germany 
since the end of the war. He shows the 
effects on Germany of the terms imposed 
by the Armistice and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and tells the story of its “prostration 
and despair” during the period from 1919 
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to 1923, of the economic collapse in a 
whirlwind of unprecedented inflation of 
currency, and of the recovery during the 
years from 1924 to 1928. He then takes 
up the various phases of production and 
trade, the position of labor, the condition of 
the money market, the réle of foreign cap- 
ital, and the state of public finance. 

According to the author’s view, the col- 
lapse of the inflation period was caused by 
the inherent weakness of the newly estab- 
lished political régime and by the pressure 
of unfulfillable reparation demands. “In 
effect, through the combination of internal 
weakness and external pressure, it [the 
German government] committed financial 
suicide” (p.60). However, during the 
years that followed, Germany’s body eco- 
nomic was resurrected through the magic 
of restored international confidence. Bil- 
lions of dollars of foreign funds were 
poured into the country. The author esti- 
mates Germany’s borrowings during the 
years 1924-28 as almost 19,000,000,000 
marks, equivalent to about $4,400,000,000; 
of this sum, however, she herself ex- 
ported a certain amount, making her net 
borrowing approximately $3,700,000,000. 
These funds enabled the country not only 
to set in operation once more its huge ma- 
chinery of production and trade, but also to 
modernize and rationalize an important 
portion of the equipment. The processes 
launched with foreign funds led to the ac- 
cumulation of domestic savings, with the 
result that the economic activity of the 
country during the recovery period was 
financed with domestic savings to an even 
greater extent than with foreign funds. 

However, in spite of this phenomenal 
recovery, Germany has not, in the years 
since her re-emergence from the chaos of 
the inflation period, developed anything 
even approaching ability to meet, out of 
her own resources, the reparations payments 
imposed under the Dawes Plan. Answer- 
ing the question, Who has paid for repara- 
tions? the author says: 


Although the great bulk of the reparations 
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annuities have wot been paid out of foreign 
capital as such, most of the capital secured from 
abroad has been invested in the country, and 
has enabled the Germans to earn the money 
with which they could make the actual repara- 
tions payments themselves. In this ultimate 
sense, it is perfectly correct to say that since 
1924 every penny of reparations has been paid 
by foreign investors and other lenders.” 


This foreign borrowing, which, the 
author argues, must continue if Germany 
is to continue to meet her reparations pay- 
ments—the reductions from the Dawes 
annuities represented by the Young Plan 
being of a relatively small size—must bring 
with it a constantly increasing interest 
charge. This charge, which must be met 
in addition to the reparations payments 
proper, is estimated by the author, as relat- 
ing to the already accumulated indebted- 
ness, at 1,200,000,000 marks a year. 

The only way in which all this indebted- 
ness can be eventually wiped out is for 
Germany to increase her exports of goods 
and services relatively to her imports until 
the resulting export surplus equals the an- 
nual debt charges. ‘This can be accom- 
plished, according to the author, if prices in 
Germany fall in relation to world prices, 
whereby exports would be stimulated and 
imports retarded, and if foreign markets 
are found capable of absorbing the increased 
volume of exports. On neither of these 
points, according to the evidence adduced 
by the author, is the outlook encouraging. 
Interest rates in Germany are likely to re- 
main high, because of the necessity of at- 
tracting new foreign funds needed for the 
transfer of the debt payments, at least for 
some time to come, and of keeping in the 
country the large volume of short-term 
money already there. Wages are not likely 
to come down, because of the social struc- 
ture of Germany’s political life. An off- 
setting influence to these two factors may 
be offered by progress in the technique of 
production, but it is highly problematical 
whether or not this will suffice to introduce 

* Pages 330f. 
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the necessary differential between the Ger- 
man and the world prices. As for foreign 
markets, the prospects of their becoming less 
restricted than heretofore are even more 
remote, because of tariffs. 

After this picture has been drawn by the 
author with considerable skill and at times 
with a good deal of dramatic power, the 
reader is quite unprepared for the following 
categorical statement: “It is generally 
believed, and such is certainly the present 
writer’s opinion, that the burden now pro- 
posed by the Young Plan is one which 
Germany can carry, and under which she 
can grow and prosper at a_ reasonable 
though not rapid rate” (p. 342). 

It is to be regretted that toward the end 
of his book the author chose thus to forsake 
the firm ground of economic analysis and 
to venture upon the treacherous quicksands 
of prophecy. The just-quoted generaliza- 
tion, which does not in the least follow 
from the evidence marshaled by the author, 
detracts considerably from his otherwise 
excellent work. 

Leo Pasvoisky 
Brookings Institution 


New Creeds 


RELIGION AND THE MopERN Wor Lb, dy 
John Herman Randall and John Her- 
man Randall, Jr. New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company, 1929. xii + 
249 pp. $1.50. 

RELIGION IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE, }y 
Edwin A. Burtt. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, 1929. xiiit 
158 pp. $1.50. 

These volumes, the first two of a series 
edited by the elder Dr. Randall, present an 
interesting exposition of humanism, as con- 
trasted with theism, in religion. Of the 
contrast between humanism and _natural- 
ism, as this has emerged in the discussions 
of the past year, they remain innocent. The 
two terms appear together; the authors 
refer habitually to positions that are “na- 
turalistic and humanistic”; they commend 
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an “expanded” and “enlarged” naturalism 
that “has room for all the verified demands 
of the moral and religious life.” 

The first is the richer of the two books. 
Its historical generalizations are so sweep- 
ing and so facile as to leave one a bit bored 
and skeptical; its negative assumptions are 
open to question; but its positive statement 
of the principles of humanistic faith is sug- 
gestive and stimulating. 

Belief in a cosmic God or in human 
immortality, the authors believe, is irrele- 
vant to modern life. “These ideas have 
simply dropped out of any serious grappling 
with the problem of understanding the 
world”; yet religion endures and will en- 
dure. For religious faith is deep-seated in 
human nature and of fundamental impor- 
tance, even though the traditional objects 
of religious belief be mythical. ‘The basic 
crises in human life that awaken and call 
for religious faith are concerned with man’s 
relation to his fellows, not with his relation 
to nature or to God. His real faiths are 
“social, human, non-cosmic.” 

Yet man’s spiritual needs are as insistent 
as ever; the authors even call these “eter- 
nal” needs, whatever that word may mean 
for them. Religion, they say, “cannot 
abandon to psychiatry its ancient function 
of providing the ultimate organization of 
human life.” Man’s supreme, indispensable 
need is for “some the transcendent ideal 
to which he dedicates the best he has to 
give,” which will lift him “above the little 
kingdom of the self to participate in eter- 
nity.” The authors admit that the recon- 
ciliation of this need with the criticism 
demanded by the rest of their argument 
“fs perhaps as yet an unsolved problem.” 
One leaves the book with the feeling that 
he has been brought face to face with some 
of the vital issues of modern life, even 
though he may also feel, as I do, that 
God and immortality have been dismissed 
too easily and jauntily. 

In the first four chapters of the second 
book, Burtt gives an excellent description 
of certain general characteristics of scientific 
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method, dwelling particularly upon its uni- 
versality, its tentativeness, and its objec- 
tivity. From these he deduces a wholly 
admirable ethical ideal, maintaining that 
the human meaning of science may lie, not 
so much in the possible utility of its results, 
as in “the moral ideal it reflects, the kind 
of transformation that tends to follow in 
human character whenever the funda- 
mental attitudes embodied in scientific re- 
search are adopted by an individual or a 
community.” 

He goes on in the last chapter to assert 
that both the principles of scientific method 
and the ethical ideal associated with these 
principles are utterly incompatible with 
religion, unless religion be conceived simply 
as a name for the spirit of love. There can 
be nothing cosmic about it. The argu- 
ments by which he seeks to maintain this 
position are the weakest part of the book, 
and pile upon one another in a crescendo 
of mere assumptions and opinions in the last 
few pages. It is made to appear finally that 
the use of the name of God is but a subtle 
way of denying Him; and the discussion 
winds up with the amazing statement that 
“God’s universality can only be verified by 
his universal discovery; since that discovery 
is not actual in the case of all men, I can- 
not properly affirm the validity of the con- 
cept no matter how strongly I feel certain 
of it myself.” 

L. A. WEIGLE 
Yale University 


In the Lay Magazines 
“A New Job for the College Girl,” by 


Helen Law, Review of Reviews, June, 
1930. 

This article by an employee of the firm 
of R. H. Macy and Company in New 
York City points out the opportunities in 
department stores for college women grad- 
uates. Many of these stores systematically 
seek promising graduates of leading wom- 
en’s colleges. Usually they have either a 
formal or informal training program for 
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these recruits. ‘The author cites instances 
of rapid promotion. College women now 
occupy responsible positions as advertising 
writers and managers, buyers, personnel 
directors, stylists, training department 
heads, personal-service directors, research 
experts, heads of comparative shopping, 
and style-bureau directors. 


“Transforming the American College 
System,” by Arthur E. Morgan, Current 
History, July, 1930. 


President Morgan opens his article by 
reviewing the development of higher edu- 
cation in the United States, emphasizing 
the confusion resulting from unco-ordinated 
and unscientific efforts which have sought 
to adapt the college to the needs of its 
enlarged and varied student body. Higher 
education is studying its processes and is 
making many changes on the basis of care- 
ful scientific study. However, these efforts 
are in the main directed to limited groups 
of problems and are not related to a funda- 
mental analysis of the whole purpose, aim, 
and method of the college. As a result, 
college programs do not achieve a finely 
proportioned whole. Antioch College rep- 
resents an attempt to originate a program 
based upon an “appraisal of the fundamen- 
tal needs of men and of the possible re- 
sources for fulfilling them.” ‘The function 
of the college as stated by President 
Morgan is “to stimulate the development, 
in good proportion of all important ele- 
ments of personality and to help young 
men and women to be prepared to meet all 
of the nearly universal demands of life.” 


“Scholars and Ladies,” by Marjorie 
Nicholson, Yale Review, Summer, 1930. 


Criticisms recently directed. against 
women teachers in colleges are frankly dis- 
cussed in Miss Nicolson’s article. Present- 
day attacks upon educational institutions 
for both men and women differ from those 
in the past in that the attack is more fre- 
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quently from within than from without and 
that it frequently is in the form of fiction, 
The author denies most of the criticisms 
directed against the woman’s college, point- 
ing out that the real problems have been 
overlooked, and similarly, that the most 
significant criticism against women teachers, 
that the most promising ones soon marry, 
is also disregarded. After marriage, the 
difficulties in the way of scholarly achieve- 
ment are grounded both in the woman’s 
own temperament and in the social de- 
mands that are made upon her. Because 
of this the writer is far from optimistic, feel- 
ing that it is much more difficult for a 
woman than for a man to achieve that 
scholarship which is essential to a valued 
faculty member. Feminine temperament 
and social feeling combine to defeat the 
woman. The question, “How is it possible 
to be at once a scholar and a lady?” she 
leaves unanswered. Most of the articles 
bearing on this topic which have appeared 
during the past year have borne so clearly 
the stamp of prejudice that this eminently 
fair treatment is refreshing and valuable. 


“The Other Side,” by Eva Schwidetzky, 
Survey Graphic, September, 1930. 


American college routine, following ex- 
perience in German universities where 
women were tolerated but not welcomed, 
was anticipated by Miss Schwidetzky, who 
looked forward to study in an institution 
where she would not need to endure a 
silent prejudice because of her sex. In this 
respect she was not disappointed. On the 
other hand, she was sorely tried by the 
routine of assignments which were so nu- 
merous that the time available permitted 
only superficial study, but finally learned 
“to shut the book promptly after two hours’ 
work and dismiss the subject from my mind 
no matter whether I came across some in- 
teresting points over which, under normal 
conditions, I should have liked to ponder 
long. The pressure of the next assignment 
pushed me on. Speed, speed, speed was the 
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word.” Still puzzled by the routine de- 
mands which make serious study impossible, 
the writer, instead of condemning, sought 
to find the values that might be present in 
the situation. She found these values in the 
extra-curricular activities and the social re- 
lationships. In the end she holds to her 
own standards of scholarly thoroughness, 
but appreciates and respects the simplicity, 
readiness to help, naturalness, good fellow- 
ship, sincerity, and amiable naiveté which 
she found in her fellow students. 


“The Meaning of an American College 
Degree,” by Albert Bushnell Hart, Current 
History, August, 1930. 


The authorities who control the policies 
of American colleges and grant degrees 
on commencement day do their job reason- 
ably well, is the conclusion reached by 
Professor Hart. ‘The student who receives 
the A.B. degree usually is proficient in a 
chosen group of studies and knows some- 
thing about several other subjects as well. 


“Two-Legged University,” by Free- 
man Tilden, World’s Work, July, 1930. 


Robert Gordon Sproul, the new president 
of the University of California, faces the 
task of reorganizing the University’s far- 
flung activities and at the same time guid- 
ing toward completion a vast program of 
building and re-equipment. The retiring 
president stamped quality upon the work of 
the University; the new president must 
bring sagacious business leadership. The 
title of this article admirably fits the Univer- 
sity of California with its two widely sepa- 
rated campuses which nevertheless represent 
integral parts of a unified organization. 
Thus favorably situated, this institution 
promises to become the cultural leader 
of the Pacific. Dr. Sproul, with his rich 
business experience, executive ability, and 
physical vigor, should prove an excellent 
leader as the University strives to attain 
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new standards of effectiveness. In this task 
Dr. Sproul has an able co-worker in the 
person of Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore, the 
director of the Southern Branch. 


“North Carolina Keeps Faith,” by 
Edgar W. Knight, The Nation, Septem- 
ber 3, 1930. 

This short article presents a vivid pic- 
ture of the activities which led to the elec- 
tion of Frank Graham to the presidency 
of the University of North Carolina. The 
new leader has been identified with the 
University since his enrollment as a Fresh- 
man in 1905. During this time he has 
come to be one of the outstanding social 
and educational powers of the state. No 
man could have been selected who would 
have had as wide approval. He “has broad 
culture, high standards, intellectual honesty, 
Capacity as a speaker, progressive spirit, and 
freedom from provincial limitations.” 





Announcing 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
HUMAN PROBLEMS 


HIS new type of orientation course 

surveys the outstanding problems of the 
human race and considers the attitudes with 
which these problems have been approached, 
the motives with which they have been 
attacked, and the methods by which they 
have been solved. It lets the freshman 
student see the significance and the inter- 
relation of the major fields of human 
knowledge and gives him the much-needed 
background and perspective for his college 
work. It develops a genuine appreciation 
of advanced study. 


By Dr. Harotp BEnyJAMIN 
Stanford University 


Ready in September 
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OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


By A.Bert S. Keister, Professor 
of Economics, North Carolina 
‘ollege for Women 


ERE our monetary system is explained 

from its simple beginnings up through 

the involved transactions of the pres- 
ent day. Functional uses of money are 
emphasized in the clear discussions of fi- 
nancial instruments, and investment houses 
and their services. The material is simply 
presented, interesting and readable. Ques- 
tions for discussion follow each chapter. 


[Uustrated 
Price $2.40 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


For Social Science Studies 
Suitable for classes of early college grade 








THE MODERN WORKER 


By MiLprep Wiese, formerly of 
the University of Chicago High 
School; and RutH Reticker, Re- 
search Worker, Institute of Law, 
Johna Hopkine University 
TIMELY, lively, unprejudiced new 
study of the worker in his industrial 
setting. The survey is comprehensive, 
and regards the whole situation from the 
worker’s point of view. Both sides of de- 
bated questions are presented fairly. There 
is frequent use of illustrative type cases, 
pictorial illustrations, and occasionally, 
anecdotes to make a vivid study. 


Unusually interesting 
illustrations 


Price $2.40 


Simply written 
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THE NATURE AND MEANING OF TEACHING 


By Rarpn F. Srreser, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Syracuse 
University, and Grover C. Morenart, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Syracuse University. 266 pages, 544x8. $2.50. 
A sound textbook on the purpose and technique of teaching. ‘The book is a practical guide on teaching 
methods based on modern conceptions of the philosophy of education and the psychology of learning. 


SYLLABUS FOR A FIRST COURSE IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By G. C. Mann, Director of Vocational Education, Berkeley, California, and Lecturer 

in Education, University of California. 128 pages, 812x11, paper. $1.50. 
This syllabus is designed to expedite the teaching of an introductory course in vocational educa- 
tion in which Lee’s Objectives and Problems in Vocational Education is used as a text. It is 
divided into thirty lesson units and each assignment is divided into four parts: (1) the assign- 
ment of required and supplementary reading, (2) notes on the lesson covering the essential 
points which the student is expected to know, (3) questions and problems which will afford a 
review of the whole lesson, and (4) a page for student notes. 


OBJECTIVE TYPE TESTS IN ENGINEERING EDUCATION 
By Crain V. Mann, Professor of Engineering Drawing and Descriptive Geometry, 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy. 122 pages, 6x9, illustrated. $2.75. 
This study presents “new-type” tests in engineering drawing and descriptive geometry used at the Mis- 
souri School of Mines during the past four years. The tests measure knowledge of subject matter, 
power to think in terms of it, the ability to make the desired useful application of the course materials. 
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